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Consider Revised Farm Program 


Certificate Scheme Embodying Processing Tax Substitute and Embracing Dairy 


Industry Now Being Groomed—Wage-Hour Agricultural Exemptions Issued 


(From the Review’s Washington Correspondent) 


ASHINGTON, D. C, August 21.— 
WV Evidences are coming to light which 
lead to the conclusion that Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace and his advisers and the 
New Dealers in and out of Congress are not 
wholly satisfied with the results of their farm- 
crop-control remedy as a cure for our agricul- 
tural ills. They are now considering an entire- 
ly new plan to submit to Congress next winter, 
under which the Secretary of Agriculture will 
issue certificates directly to the farmers annual- 
ly for a marketable allotment in exchange for 
compliance with his farm-control program. 
Known as the certificate plan, and said to 
have the endorsement of Secretary Wallace, 
it is planned to extend it to include fluid milk 
production and prices. The scheme is intended 
to involve the equivalent of a processing tax 
without a government tax collection. 


When the farmer who is cooperating with 
the A.A.A. crop-control plan harvests his crop 
or produces his quota of milk and prepares to 
sell it to the processor, the processor, under the 
law, would be required to acquire a certificate 
for it. This certificate would be the same one 
the Secretary of Agriculture had previously 
given the farmer, but to obtain it, the pro- 
cessor would have to pay the farmer an amount 
over the market price which would assure him 
of parity or near parity, the parity price prob- 


ably having been fixed by the A.A.A. pro- 
fessors. 
Thus the farmer wouid levy a processing 


tax and the processor would finance the parity 
payments, and no money would go through the 
United States Treasury. Undoubtedly the pro- 
cessing tax would be paid in increased prices 
to the consumers or be loaded back onto the 
farmer in lower prices for his products. 


Method of Application 


In the case of milk, for instance, if the scheme 
were applied to dairy products the farmer would 
be alloted a certain quantity of milk on which 
he would receive for his certificates. 
When the milk is delivered to the handler or 
processor the buyer 


pavinent 


would have to purchase 
the farmer’s certificates which would be worth 
the difference between the market price and 
the parity price. Thus if the market price was 
milk, and the 
parity price $2 the certificates would be worth 


$1.50 per hundred pounds of 


50 cents each for every 100 pounds of milk the 
farmer sells under his allotment. 

Practical observers of dairy conditions see in 
this price-boosting scheme a feature which may 
not be so good for the farmer and which the 
New Dealers may not even have thought of. It 
will be extremely difficult for the dairy farmer 
to regulate the production of his herd to an 
allotment handed to him from Washington. It 
is quite probable that at times he will have a 
lot of milk on his hands that he will have to 
sell without receiving the so-called parity price. 
What will happen tc the large quantities of 
milk that at the 
year are likely to be dumped onto the non- 
allotment market? the 


tax 


surplus certain seasons of 
This is only one of 
problems tied up in the new processing 
certificate plan. 

This scheme is being criticised by some con- 
gressmen from the big agricultural states. Rep- 
resentative William of North Dakota, 
says “the Department of Agriculture is again 


Lemke 


attempting to sell the farmer another processing 
tax under the glorified name of ‘income certi- 
ficates.. The parity prices 
fraud. The glorified income certificates are an 
insult to our intelligence.” Or 


so-called were a 
the other hand 
the scheme has the support of Senators Russell 
of Georgia and Senator Wheeler of Montana. 


Bulletin On Wage-Hour Law 


The failure of Congress to pass the Barden 
bill has not ended the discussion as regards the 
extent of the agricultural industry’s exemption 
from the provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law. It is indicated the Wage-Hour division 
is preparing to explain in detail its interpreta- 
tion of Section 7 (c) which provides for the 
first processing ‘exemption. A bulletin has been 
prepared dealing not only with the interpreta- 
tion to be placed upon the language “first pro- 
cessing of milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream 


into dairy products,” but restating the divi- 
sion’s position on “area of production.” It has 


just been issued in accordance with the policy 
of the Wage-Hour Division to interpret and 
construe those phrases of the which the 
administrator deems necessary to define in order 


act 


effectively to administer the act, and its terms 
partially this 
Copy of the bulletin was -not available 


are summarized elsewhere in 
issue. 


here at this writing. 


Institute of Cooperation Sessions 


Washington delegates to the American Insti- 
that 
much attention was given to the dairy situa- 
4.A.A.’s efforts to stabilize 
a level that will give the pro- 
With milk 
control by government agencies having reached 


tute of Cooperation ‘at Chicago report 
tion, especially the 
milk prices on 
ducers a more satisfactory income. 
top ranking importance in the industry, the 
warning was heard frequently that the dairy 
cooperatives should make wise use of the regu- 
latory machinery. 

The speech of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace was outstanding in importance. Discuss- 
ing the relationship between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Justice 
Secretary Wallace said: “In several of the big 
interstate milk markets, such as New York and 
Boston, producer cooneratives have taken the 
lead in bringing about the establishment of 
Federal marketing have 
brought order out of chaos in the market. Right 
now such an agreement is under consideration 


‘or 
agreements. which 


for the Chicago market. * * * From past experi- 
ence we know that the problems of the Chicago 
milk area are especially difficult. * * * I do not 
have time to go into an extended discussion of 
the Chicago milk situation, but I do want to 
make two things clear: One is that the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act machinery 
which can be used by the farmers to help im- 
prove marketing conditions. * * * The inter- 
ests of producers, consumers, reputable dealers, 
and labor are at stake. All of these groups will 
benefit in the long run if the Chicago milk 
market can be stabilized. 


provides 


Criticises Company Cooperatives 
“While I am on the subject of milk, I want 
to mention another problem which is becom- 
ing more and more menacing to the cooperative 
“This is the 
maneuver by private milk distributors who or- 


movement,” concluded Wallace. 


ganize their producers into a pseudo-coopera- 


tive, have themselves installed as 


lease their plants to the organizations, and pro- 
The spread of 


managers, 


ceed to do business as before. 
this type of organization seems to indicate that 
there can be ‘company co-ops.’ just as there 
are ‘company unions’ and that company co-ops. 
are just as dangerous to the interests of farm- 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Milk Strike 


ETTING under way just as our issue of 
last week went to press, the milk-with- 
holding among New York State 
and by the 
rapidly attained 
the status of a serious impairment of supplies 


drive 


producers sponsored engineered 


Dairy Farmers’ Union has 


mov.ng to the larger distributing areas. From 
an initial curtailment estimated at 20 to 25 
per cent of the normal arrivals at the great 


New York City consuming territory, for ex- 
ample, the effectiveness of the so-called strike 
had spread until after the all indi- 
cations pointed to a full 45 to 50 per cent cut- 
off in volume. 


week-end 


The steady development to serious propor- 
tions of this latest disruptive outbreak in the 
eastern dairy scene was unexpected, it would 
appear, in The first strike 
threats from the Dairy Farmers’ Union, which 
claims a membership of 15,000 and whose head 
WRIGHT 
powerful producer groups comprising the Met- 
ropolitan Milk 


representing 


most quarters. 


is ARCHIE of Ogdensburg, found the 


Cooperative Bar 
45,000 
dairymen, not only refusing to back the move 
but in definite opposition to it. 


Producers’ 


gaining Agency, some 


And state and federal agriculture department 
authorities, including those directing the opera- 
tion of the federal-state milk marketing agree- 
ment program, while officigllv adopting a policy 
of neutrality, were obviously and naturally un- 
sympathetic to say the least in view of the 
movement already launched for a re-examina- 
tion of the pricing situation through the regu- 
larly constituted channels provided under the 
marketing order itself. 
these factors it 
that the 
effort to tie 
and 


In view of seems reasonable 
the 


has 


to assume which 


rapidity with 
milk 
which it has 
attributed to the entry 
into the picture of active support on the part 


of the 


union’s up 


extent to 


movement 


grown the been 


accomplished may be 
Industrial 


Congress of Organizations 


the 
well-directed 


and the highly effective employment by 


strikers of well-organized and 


mobile bands of pickets. Through the means 
of withholding their own milk and preventing, 
forcibly or otherwise, deliveries by non-partici- 
pating producers, the union had at this writing 
succeeded in roughly halving New York City’s 
normal daily supply of 4,400,000 quarts. 


the establishment of 
a blended price for al! milk of 


Union demands include 
2.35 per 100 
pounds—representing an increase of 85c over 
the July uniform net return as computed under 
the for New York City 

and seven other revisions in marketing practice 


federal-state order 
designed to eliminate claimed advantages and 
concessions the 


and cooperative organizations. 


allegedly enjoyed by larger 


distributors 


As against these demands, the handlers and 
the members of the Metropolitan Cooperative 


Milk Producers’ Bargaining Agency, which in- 
cludes among others the Dairymen’s League 


Cooperative Association, Inc., and the Sheffield 
Producers’ Cooperative Association, Inc., sim- 
ply and soundly point to the fact that existing 
price levels were initiated and sponsored by re- 
sponsible and legally constituted producer ele- 
ments in the industry; that they were approved 
by more than 80 per cent of the New York 
milkshed dairymen in a referendum conducted 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; and that hearings have already been call- 
ed for August 24th and 25th at the behest of 
the producers’ considet 
Class 1 price 
from its present level of $2.25 per 100 pounds 
to $2.82 for September, October and November. 


bargaining agency to 


the question of advancing the 


It is especially noteworthy that the strike 
comes not only in a season which has already 
seen advances in the price return to the pro- 
ducer and in the price to the consumer, occur- 
ring with the July Ist the 
finally validated federal-state regulatory pro- 
gram, but on the very eve of the consideration 
of action under this order establishing a further 
considerable rise in the Class 1 


reinstatement of 


rate, which of 
necessity would tend to boost the blended return. 

The roots of the present unrest and drastic 
strike action are to be found in a number of 
factors, of which the chief may be enumerated 
as: 


1. The great complexity of the milk industry 


itself and its many and special problems. In- 
cluded here are the necessity of maintaining a 
more than adequate normal supply for the 


needs of the larger distribution centers to guard 
against uncontrollable production curtailment ; 
the always troublesome but unavoidable neces- 
sity for disposing of the variable surplus be- 
yond fluid requirements ; the varied and 
necessary material costs inherent in the transfer 
of milk from the dairymen’s farm to the con- 
sumer’s table. 


and 


the milk 


and marketing business as of 


2. The long treatment of produc- 


tion a quasi- 


public utility nature, and its subjection through 
the years to diverse forms of official regulation 
and semi-regulation, many of which in part at 
least have been resorted to from political ex- 


pediency. Included here is the unwarranted 


fostering of the feeling among producers that 
all are entitled by right to a profitable return 


on all the milk each can turn out. 


3. The effert seen in recent and still 
vigorously continuing on the part of the federal 
and the state governments, both in New York 


and 


years 


many other localities, to raise the price 
of milk without any attempt whatever to con- 
trol its production, thus inevitably spurring the 
latter while curtailing total use. 

4. The highly variable 
different the 


divergent interests of the 


costs in 
the 
individual producers, 


production 


sections of same shed and 


each of whom constantly and naturally strug- 
gles for the largest possible outlet for his milk 
in the channels netting maximum returns. 

5. The impossibility, through the above rea- 
sons, of obtaining a united front on matters of 
policy from the vast number of dairymen in 
the field. The 
the present strike have long expressed dissatis- 


commerciai group sponsoring 
faction with the terms of the marketing order 
set up last August after majority approval, and 
reintroduced this season following final favor- 
able adjudication of its constitutionality by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Thus is being written the latest chapter in 
the series of turbulent and trying periods which 
have marked the milk business from the days 
when cities first began to reach out for their 
daily supplies farther and farther into contigu- 
ous areas. And in the meantime the public suf- 
fers along with the disrupted industry. 


It is seriously to be questioned whether 
concerted willful action on the part of anv 
segment which results in the severe curtail- 
ment of supplies at consuming areas should 


be permitted in an industry whose proper and 
efficient functioning is of such vital public con- 
cern. In any case, definitely illegal actions on 
the part of the strikers or their agents, physical 
should 
firmly and promptly be quelled by state and 


violence and destruction of property, 


local authorities alike. 

Early settlement of the present controversy 
should be spurred by every possible means. And 
the 
of daily supply adequate to the needs of all 


prompt return to movement of a volume 
consuming centers should be the primary con- 
cern of officialdom pending completion of cur- 


rent negotiations between the groups involved. 


A Valuable Statistical Development 


ECENT word from Washington indicates 
that intensified effort is to be put forth 
by the statistical section of the Agricul- 
the United States 
Department of Agriculture to obtain more ade- 
News 
of this decision, made known by J. B. SHEPARD, 


tural Marketing Service of 


quate figures on city milk consumption. 


senior agricultural statistician with the service, 
was contained in a dispatch to the Review from 
its Washington correspondent a few weeks ago. 

It is understood that the program calls for 
the the 
total centers 
ready 


enlargement of statistical service on 


records al- 
are maintained by the departmeit, and 


use in those where 


its extension to other areas from which less 


complete data have formerly been obtained. 
The department has of course long compilea 
a survey of the indicated disappearance of fluid 
milk and cream receipts in trade channels of 
the larger cities throughout the country. For 
some time, likewise, highly effective work has 
been done in the compilation and monthly dis- 
indications in 


semination of consumption 
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key centers of distribution by the Milk Industry 
Foundation, Inc., and the Milk Research Coun- 
cil. 

However, because of the extreme importance 
of having promptly available the most accurate 
knewledge possible as to the extent of milk 
used in fluid channels, the present move by the 
federal agricultural authorities to develop a 
greatly enlarged report will prove of tremen- 
dous benefit to the industry as a whole. 

The 


among 


extended effort will 


other things, the 


involve, 
seeking of the co- 
operation of health authorities and other quasi 


it is said 


or actual regulatory agencies in the cities in- 


volved. Following a preliminary period of 
study, uniform forms for the tabulation of the 
data’ and uniform methods of procedure in its 
collection will be 


worked out. 


This development of a more accurate gauge 
of urban consumption of fluid milk and cream 
will be a welcome and valuable addition to the 
field of statistical compilation bearing on the 
dairy industry. Of especial interest will be the 
opportunity, through the availability of figures 
secured in a relatively uniform manner, to 
make consumption record comparisons as_be- 
tween different localities where varying mar- 
keting programs and sales efforts are in effect 
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“WORLD’S FAIR MILKMAID OF 1939” 


Sheflield Organization Conducted .Four- 
State Contest Closing August 19th 


New York, N. Y.—A _ four-state search 
for the “World’s Fair Milkmaid of 1939,” who 
will be representative of the beauty and charm 
of rural American girlhood, was inaugurated 
\ug. 9th in the region of the northeastern milk- 
shed comprising New York, Vermont, 


sylvania and New Jersey 


Penn- 


The contest for the selection of the loveliest 
milkmaid in this area, sponsored jointly 
by the Sheffield Farms Co. and the Sheffield 
Producers Cooperative Association, was con- 
cluded August 19th in the ten Sheffield divisions, 
with each division providing its local board of 
judges. 

One _ contestant 
division for the 
will be 


New 


was selected from each 
finals of the which 
held in the Sealtest Building at the 
York World’s Fair on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 14. The winning contestant will receive a 
luxurious fur coat in recognition of her title, 
“W orld’s Milkmaid of 1939.” 


contest, 


Fair 
ENTRY REQUIREMENTS OUTLINED 

The entry requirements were that the contest- 
ant be single, live on a farm, and range in age 
from 16 to 25 years. Each entrant had to submit 
a photograph of herself taken within the past 
year to the Sheffield 
Producers Cooperative Association in her vi- 
than Saturday, August 19, 
at which time the contest closed. She also had 
to be the daughter of a Sheffield producer or 


nearest director of the 


cinity not later 


a dairyman whose milk is delivered to the Shef- 
field plants 
The 


group of three to five prominent citizens living 


local board of judges comprised a 


within each area. The World’s Fair board 
of judges will consist of a group of famous 
artists and illustrators whose names will be 


announced within the near future 


August, 1939 


ABILITY AND CHARM COUNT 


In addition to personal charm and beauty, 
the judges took into consideration 
ability and accomplishments in farm and home 


likewise 


activities, so that the winning contestants will 
be truly representative of rural 


The winners of the ten local contests will 
be given a three-day trip to New York City 
and. the World’s Fair with all expenses paid 
for both herself and chaperon. 
swank Fifth store, 
provide suitable costumes for each entrant. 


America. 


sonwit-Tellers’, 


Avenue department will 


BIG PLANT PLANNED 
Coudersport, Pa.—Abbott Dairies, Inc., with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has plans nearing 
completion for construction of a $100,000 cheese 


and dairy products manufacturing plant here. 


W under Architects 
provide for. a two-story 


Plans prepared by C. E. 
Building, Philadelphia 


brick, steel and concrete plant, equipped with 


gas-fired heating and machinery for the manu- 


facture of cheese, powdered milk and other 


dairy 


products. 





How Long is this Dirt 


Piltration gets careful attention 
in your plant! But is the milk 
filtered SOON ENOUGH? Even 
short minutes between milk re- 
ceipt and filtration are too long. 
Sti hea your milk before 





filtration gives this dirt a chance 
to breed millions of bacteria—and 
dissolves much of the dirt so that 
it cannot be stopped at the filter. 
It goes through with the milk, to 
spoil flavor, raise bacteria count— 
then there’s trouble. 








This danger can be avoided—with 


Damrow Raw Cold Milk Filtration 


Filter your milk COLD, just as soon as 
receive 


to accurately control Milk Purity. 


DAMROW 
Raw Cold Milk Filtration 


gives you profitable Advantages. 


Removes dirt as the milk comes in—before 
harmful Bacteria can breed... . Filters 
FASTER, up to 25,000 pounds of milk per 
hour .... Successfully filters RAW MILK 
as cold as 40° F., without clogging the filter 
cloth with churned Butterfat ....no need 
for pre-heating . . . . Automatic in opera- 
tion .... Simple construction .... Easy 
to keep clean .... Large Filtering Surface 
of Fine Mesh Cloth .... Combines Receiv- 





it. Take out all dirt and extraneous 
matter before it has a chance to develop bacteria 
and harm the milk. Leading Health Authorities od 
recognize the edvange of COLD MILK FIL- 
TRATION. They have tested, approved and 
recommended it as the successful modern method 


inYOUR MILK? 





















Left in the milk 
even a short 
me, and 
heated towards 
pasteurization, 
this dirt would 
breed millions 
‘ul bac- 


you 


teria and cause * 
off flavor. 











Here’s Why you need 


DAMROW RAW COLD 
MILK FILTRATION 


Damrow Cold Milk Filters for 
every plant need—in capacilies up 
to 25,000 pounds per hour. Success- 
fully filters Raw Cold Miik, Con- 
densed Milk and Fruit Juices... . 
Priced Low. 








ing Tank and Filter in one unit. 











Damrow 


631 Weste 
Fond du 


Please se 


See your Dairy Distributor or 


write .... 


hour, 
ate Milk 
Creamery 


Name 





Address 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT. . - 
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Distributors: Fine territory for Damrow 


Dairy 


Equipment still available. 








Vote on Peace Plan 


Conferees Agree On Proposed Settlement 
of New York Milk Strike—Submit 
Terms To Dairy Farmers Union 


Aiter a mediation conference session, called 
at the Summer City Hall by Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia, which ran into the early hours of 
Tuesday morning, a proposed settlement of the 
milk strike conducted during the past week in 
New York State by the Dairy Farmers Union 
held some promise of early termination of the 
trouble. 


Representatives of the striking dairymen, of 
the larger groups of non-striking producers and 
of the large and small New York City distrib- 
utors began to confer at 11 a.m. on Monday 
with a terse word from the Mayor to “end the 
shortage” and discontinue the existing peril to 
the health of milk consumers of the city. 


After a deadlock of almost ten hours, a pro- 
posed settlement agreement was arrived at call- 
ing for an advance in the base blended price to 
producers to $2.15 per 100 lbs. This compares 
with the farmers union demand for a blended 
price of $2.35. 

The suggestion is to be submitted by Archie 
Wright, president of the union, to a meeting of 
the 147 members of its executive council called 
for Wednesday of this week at Utica. 

The 
force 


strike 
pending 


however, full 


meeting. 


is to continue in 
the outcome of. this 


Representatives at the Conference 
Conferees at 


the mediation session were as 
follows: 


Archie Wright, president, and Harry A. Car- 
nal, secretary-treasurer, represented the Dairy 
Farmers Union. 

Representatives of the distributors’ bargaining 
agency were William J. McKay, chairman; 
J. O. Eastlack, secretary; William H. Mar- 
cussen, president of the Farm Products Divi- 
sion of the Borden Company; Robert M. Well- 
wood, Howard S. Van Bomel and B. S. Halsey, 
all vice-presidents of the Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany; George R. Fitts and Fred Sexauer, both 
of the Dairymen’s League, and Irwin Kotcher 
and Henry Pfanmuller, independent dealers. 

Homer S. Rolfe, president of the New 
York Metropolitan Milk Producers Bargaining 
Agency, which has opposed the strike, and 
Charles H. Baldwin, executive secretary, repre- 
sented the non-striking producers. 

Mayor LaGuardia; Dr. John L. Rice, Com- 
missioner of Health; E. M. Harmon, Federal- 
State Market Administrator ; and Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets Holton V. Noyes 
held themselves in readiness for conference with 
the group. 


Thus the strike-disrupted industry will main- 
tain virtual status quo until after Wednesday 


with the consumers of the large distribution 
centers chief sufferers in the dispute. 


City’s Supply Cut 50 Per Cent 


By Monday the milk-withholding campaign 
marked with violence at many points—includ- 
ing the loss of one life, a good many personal 
injuries, great property damage, including the 
destruction of well over $1,000,000 worth of 
.milk—had cut New York City’s normal daily 
supply of around 4,400,000 quarts just about 
in half. 

Many of the smaller distributors, in general 


the chief suffers, have been unable to obtain 


more than a small proportion of their normal 
supplies, and while the Bordens Farm Products 
Co. and Sheffield Farms Co. have not yet had 
to curtail home deliveries beyond a relatively 
moderate degree, the quantity of milk available 
for sale at stores has been very sharply re- 
duced. 


In most cases throughout the city no milk 


has been available beyond the mid-morning 
hours in retail stores. Late last week manu- 
facturing operations in the city on surplus 
milk, including cream production, were vir- 


tually brought to a standstill, with practically 
all the goods coming forward being pieced out 
to fill fluid milk needs. 
liveries began to feel increasingly the pinch in 
arrivals, with 


By Tuesday home de- 
large and small distributors 
alike cutting down on the quantity. 


Authorities Seek to Maintain Order 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman and other state 
officials immediately early last week called for 
action by state police and tocal authorities in 
full enforcement of the law and the prevention 
of illegal actions on the part of strikers and 
pickets. 

Clashes have been reported from many areas 
up-state, however, with serious trouble here 
and there as pickets and strike sympathizers 
carried out their policy of 
deliveries by 


interference with 
non-participating dairymen. A 
large number of state troopers have been called 


into 


action and hundreds of 


deputies 


many special 


sworn in to the 


maintain order on 


highways and around the plants. 
La Guardia Calls For Settlement 


Mayor La Guardia in 
mediation conference, 


opening 
for which the call had 
been sent out on Friday of Jast week, confined 
negotiations to distributors and producers them- 
selves, banishing all lawyers from the initial 
session. He made it clear that the city under- 
stood the plight of the dairymen, but he in- 
sisted that the situation of city consumers be 
considered and he noted that he considered it 
“useless, futile and destructive” to interrupt 
the normal flow of milk. 


Monday’s 


J. O. Eastlack, secretary of the distributors’ 
bargaining agency, stated after the preliminary 
agreement had been reached that the increase 
in paying rates to the producers would natural- 
ly cause a substantial increase in retail prices 
of milk, cream and some milk products. 


Charge Effort To Destroy Agreement 


Mr. Wright prefaced the conference by stat- 
ing to the press that “the plight in which 


farmers find themselves is 


not so much due 
to the prices fixed for fluid milk in the federal- 
state is to the fact that dealers 
handling 70 per cent of the milk do not have 
to pay those prices.” 


order as it 


On the part of the distributors it was held 
by a spokesman that “Wright holds a gun at 
the head of the industry for the purpose of 
confusing the issue and stampeding the situa- 
tion so that the whole program will be knifed. 


Archie Wright has no program. His success 
depends upon continuing disccntent and tur- 


moil. His only prograin is to ruin the program 
of the legally constiuted milk producer organ- 
izations.” 


D.P.M.A. Buying Heavier 


Week’s Butter Purchases Exceed 2,500,000 
Lbs. Here and Chicago—Many Offer- 
ings Not Absorbed At Close 


The government-financed butter market stab- 
ilization operation 
Products Marketing 


conducted by the Dairy 
run into 
a period of even heavier daily offerings of ex- 


cess fresh and short held goods on which sell- 


Association has 


ing interest rules more acute at existing paying 
prices. 

Receipts at leading markets have held fully 
up to recent volume, and the quantity of ex- 
cess daily tendering wnder the Exchange call 
at Chicago after the week-end has begun far 
to exceed the D.P.M.A. pur- 
Not all the offerings on the local call 
were cleared either. 


the amount of 
chases. 


The Record to Date 


The day-by-day buying record to date is 
presented herewith: 


D. P. M. A. BUTTER PURCHASES 
(On Exchange Calls Only) 
New York Chicago 
Avg. 16 2,619 tubs 92 sc. 24%e 27 tubs 92 sc. 23 %<« 
1,711 tubs 90 sc. 23%c 290 tubs 92 2 
57 tubs 90 
563 tubs 90s 
Aug. 17 2,299 tubs 92 ec. 24%e 831 tubs 92 
1,544 tubs 90 sc. 23%c 1,800 tubs 90: 
1,005 tubs 90 
Aug. 18 3,438 tubs 92 sc. 24%c 900 tubs 90 


ro 


,910 tubs 90 sc. 23%c 790 tubs 90 sc. 22% 
62 used 90 sc. 

Aug. 21 2,249 tubs 92 sc. 24%c 454 tubs 92 s 
,184 tubs 90 sc. 234%c 15 used 
4,200 tubs 90 
4,500 tubs 90 sc 


— 
© 


9 





2,713 tubs 92 sc. 24%c 
3,431 tubs 90 sc. 23%c 


Tot 25,098 15,494 


Since August 16th the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association has purchased locally 13,318 
tubs extras, 11,780 tubs 90 score, and at Chi- 
cago, 1,617 tubs extras. and 13,877 tubs 90 score. 
For the two markets this totals 40,592 pack- 
ages, or approximately 2,557,296 ibs., com- 
pared to 28,993 packages or about 1,826,559 Ibs. 
purchased during the previous week. 

Total call purchases at both markets since 
this season’s operation commenced have run to 
abort 98,555 packages, or roughly 6,199,941 Ibs. 


F.S.C.C. and D.P.M.A. Statistics 


1939-1940 SEASON 
Approximate Lbs. 


D.P.M.A. private buying, week 2,557,296 
D.P.M.A. private buying, total 6,199,944 
1938-1939 SEASON 

Approximate Lbs. 

F.S.C.C. private buying, total 25,489,682 
F.S.C.C. taken from D.P.M A., total 102,143,824 
F.S.C.C. total acquisitions 27,633,506 
D.P.M.A. total acquisitions 114,136,775 
D.P.M.A. private sales, total 86,845 
D.P.M.A. releases to F.S.C.C., week 3,211,585 
D.P.M.A. remaining holdings 11,906,106 

F.S.C.C. RELIEF SHIPMENTS 

Total thru Total thru 

Aug. 11 Aug. 12-18 Aug. 18 

New York, lbs... 43,251,275 1,267,572 44,518,847 
Chicago, lbs. 63,421,762 1,435,944 64,857,706 
Buffalo, N.Y.,lbs. 97,083 97,083 
West Coast, Ibs. 3,836,583 3,836,583 
Omaha, Ibs. 2,015,010 2,015,016 
St. Paul, Ibs. 382,620 382,626 
Minneapolis, Ibs. 499,200 499,200 
St. Louis, Ibs. 76,800 76,800 
Detroit, Ibs. 134,400 134,400 
Toledo, lbs. 345,600 345.600 
Philadelphia, lbs. 18,200 18,200 





114,151,526 2,703,516 


SS Se 


Total, Ibs. 116,855,042 


Delavan, Wis.—Superior Tce Cream & Dairy 
Products, Inc., has been incorporated here by 
Daniel Baker, Margaret Baker and Ben Me- 
Cauley. 
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Publicity on the Air 


Story of the Coming San Francisco Dairy 
Industries Exposition Already Featured 
By Radio Commentators 


The Dairy Industries Exposition scheduled 
to occur in San Francisco, October 23rd to 28th, 
inclusive, already has been used by radio feature 
commentators to acquaint dairy farmers with 
some of the vast and intricate activities required 
in today’s milk industries’ operations between 
the farm and the consumer, and this albeit dairy 
farmers are not eligible to admission to the 
Exposition. 


One Pacific Coast 
ample, has informed listeners-in to a popular 
farm program: 


“You, who are listening in from farms 
throughout the western states know a great 
deal about what happens to milk from the time 
you send the boys down the lane to bring up 


feature-caster, for ex- 


the cows for milking to the moment when the 
milk the 
densery collect your cans from its platform be- 
. but there is an ace industrial 


company or creamery or the con- 
side the road. . 
exposition in this country, the Dairy Industries 
Exposition, that deals with another end of the 


milk industry. 


Tops In Annual Industrial Shows 


“This exposition is so frequently called the 
ace 
come the largest industrial exposition that oc- 


industrial exposition because it has _ be- 
curs annually, because of the fascinating diver- 
sity of its exhibits, many of them highly tech- 
nical, and because of the number and import- 
ance of the men from a great industry who 
visit and study it. 


manufacturers of refrigeration 
be sttles, 


churns and hundreds of other articles, big and 


“Each 


machines, 


year 
vats, milk pasteurizers, 
small, which have a part in getting milk to the 
ultimate consumer, bring together these prod- 
ucts under one roof so that the. users of the 
products may examine and compare them all 
in one place. 
“At the last Industries 
held in 1938 in Cleveland, Ohio, a dairy cow 
(brought through a back door by one of the 


Dairy Exposition, 


reported to have been as- 
tounded not only at the size of the contraptions 


newspapers) was 
which make her milk ready in many forms and 
at great distances for human consumption, but 
at the widely extensive ramifications of the in- 
dustry which she starts with the swirl of foam 
into a pail on the farm. The bewildered cow, 
out almost six acres of 
exhibits, could not believe that huge tank trucks 
shining stainless steel pasteurizers, bottle wash- 


as she ‘looked across 


as big as a room, flavoring from 
the ends of the earth, precise laboratory instru 


ments, ice 


ing machines 
cream _ nickel-in-the-slot-machines, 
great power churns and two story evaporators 
had anything to do with her. 
this would be new to many of you, too. 


Perhaps much of 


Latest Achievements Displayed 


“The Dairy Industries Exposition to be held 
in San Francisco in October will be under the 
management of the 
Association, a 


Dairy Industries Supply 


group of concerns supplying 


equipment, machinery, materials and services 
to the various branches of the dairy products 
It will occupy all of the space in 
Auditorium. 


industries. 
the San Francisco Exposition 

“Engineers and chemists in hundreds oi 
plants throughout the country are constantly 
working on problems of milk sanitation and 
more efficient milk processing. Their most re- 
cent achievements will be reflected in the Ex- 
position in the design of a new milk cooling 
vat or the improved efficiency of an automatic 
continuous ice cream freezer. Perhaps it will 
be reflected in new and better bottle closures 
or in packagings for ice cream and cheese. 


“Unfortunately, this display, with its wide 
possibilities for the education of the consum- 
ing public, cannot be opened to any one who 
is not closely associated with the dairy prod- 
ucts industries. Factors of time and expense 
are responsible for this. But its story ultimate- 
ly is told for ali, in the increased efficiency of 
dairy products plants throughout the country 
and in the closer and closer approach in them 
to the ideal of perfection.” 


absolute sanitary 


Exhibits Being Prepared 


One hundred and fity of the principal ma- 
chinery, supplies, equipment and special 
ices houses of the country are now 
their exhibits for the Dairy Industries Expo- 
sition, the twelfth successive great Show of its 


serv- 
preparing 


kind to be held for the dairy products indus- 
tries and the first ever to have been scheduled 
for the Pacific Coast. 


The Exposition wili be concurrent with the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the Interna 
tional Association of Ice 
and the thirty-second annual convention of the 
International Association of Milk 


The Golden Gate international Exposition 
will be under way throughout the week of the 


Cream Manufacturers 


Dealers. 


Exposition. 


Personal and Otherwise 


**A. L. Ronnebérg, general manager of the 
Dairy Products Marketing Association, Inc., 
government-financéd butter market stabilization 
agency whose headquarters are at 110 North 
Franklin St., Chicago, is in town for a short 
stay this week on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. Mr. Ronneberg got in on Satur- 
day, had a look at the World’s Fair on Sunday 
and has since been surveying the local butter 
situation. He visited the Exchange floor during 
the call trading hours on Tuesday, and plans to 
remain in town until Thursday. 

**P. C. Ronner of the Zenith-Godley Co., 
who has been absent through a long siege of 
illness, came on the Exchange floor Tuesday 
morning for the first time in a long spell and 
received the enthusiastic greeting of his many 
friends in the local trade. 

**David S. Fink was back on the market this 
week after an absence of about a month. Mr. 
Fink and Mrs. Isabella Witkind of this city 
were married on July 19 at Alexandria, Va., 
whence they set out on a motor trip which car- 
ried them through the south, the northwest and 
up into Canada. 

**Charles Wood of the Bronx Refrigerating 
Co. recently returned from a ten days’ holiday 
in the Poconos. 

**Harry A. Taschner, manager of the West- 
ern Union office on the Exchange floor, left last 
week-end for his annual holiday which will keep 
him off the market until after Labor Day. 
Harry plans to spend much of his time in At- 

(Continued on Page 32) 


Wage-Hour Law Clarified 


Administration of Act Clarifies Provisions 
On Inclusion and Exemptions — Dairy 


Workers Exempt from Hour Provision 


According to a recent news release the Fed- 
eral Wage-Hour Administration has issued a 
summary which clarifies the provisions of the 
fair labor standards act in its relation to agri- 
culture. While the complete bulletin has not 
yet been received, the following provisions are 
reported : 


Exemptions from hour provisions of the law 
are granted to workers engaged in “the first 
, 


milk or 
cream into dairy products, canning or packing 


processing” of milk, whey skimmed 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or vegetables 
or handling, slaughtering or 
or livestock. 


dressing poultry 


Administrator E. F. Andrews said he would 
interpret dairying to include the work of “milk- 
ing cows or goats.” 


First processing is interpreted as meaning 
the first change in the form of raw materials. 
As a consequence, it held that the manufacture 
of leather, baking of 


rope from hemp and the making of cigars, al- 


bread, manufacture of 
though each is a processing of materials, is not 
an exempted first processing. 


The poultry industry provisions not subject 
to exemptions under the law include poultry 
products, processing of poultry meat for pack- 
ing and canning purposes, drying of eggs that 
have been broken and separated, and breaking, 
separating, mixing and freezing of eggs. 
the 


from both its wage and hour provisions some 


According to bulletin the act exempts 


farming operations, lists others that are subject 
only to regulation of hours and exempts sea- 


sonal work from the hour provision for four 


teen weeks a year. Jt also exempts workers 


employed in the first processing of farm prod- 


ucts. The act leaves it to the administrator, 
however, to decide whether many specific oper- 
ations fall under the various general agricul- 


tural exemptions. 


\dministrator Andrews listed as not exempt 
from the wage-hour law certain canning opera- 
tions: Making and canning 
of baked 


and recanning fruits and vegetables, producing 


of vinegar, canning 


beans, chili and tamales, repacking 


wine from grape juice, and storing of fruits 


and vegetables in a storage house. 


Persons engaged in the processing of fresh 


vegetables from 


the act, but 


fruits and are exempt pro- 


visions of processors of nuts are 


not. 


Growers and handlers of tomatoes are ex 
empt, but not canners of tomatoes. 


—-« 


INDIANAPOLIS MILK PRICES 


Ind. (ELI 
local milk administrator 


Indianapolis Leon C. Coller, 
for this area, has an 
nounced the following schedule for milk prices 
delivery 
Class 1. 


to be paid for the period for the last 
] l 


half of July; $2.18; Class 1-B, $1.60: 


Class \, $1.31; Class 2-B, $1.22; Class 2-( 
$1.15, and Class 3. 98 cents. This is per 100 
Ibs. of four per cent butterfat content. 
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Eastern Milk Markets 


New York Supply Shortening 
Under Strike — Other Distributing 


Points Show Increasing Firmness 


Further 


The strike situation up-State naturally has 
been the chief focal point of attention through- 
out the eastern fluid milk and cream industry 
since the time of our last report. The course 
of the milk-withholding campaign and its pres- 
ent status are fully considered elsewhere in this 
issue. 

On the merchandizing side, all eastern mar- 
kets have naturally firmed up under the sharp 
reduction in available supplies in the great New 
York City distributing area. Eastern drought 
conditions still are exerting a curtailing influ- 
ence on production in many areas, though some 
points appear to be holding up in volume quite 
well, especially in sections where recent rain- 
fall has been more adequate. Latest government 
advices indicate an early August output roughly 
the 
time 


2 per cent below same period last year. 
This is the first this that 
from the previous year in milk production have 


season losses 
been recorded. 

In the New York City area there has been 
an increasing shortage from regular require- 
ments with dealers piecing out available sup- 
plies. Manufacturing operations have stopped 
completely in the city district, with all available 
receipts moving in fluid milk channels. Price 
ranges charged have generally been reported as 
unchanged from recent levels at the rates pre- 
scribed by the federal-state marketing order. 

New York Cream Supply Drying Up 

Recent business in New York City inspected 
fresh cream has naturally been highly restricted 
through the increasing shortage, and values 
are not clearly indicated. Wholesale business 
latcly effected has apparently maintained a 
$17.00@18.00 per 40-quart can price range in 
many cases, with some business up to $19.00 
or more. 

Newark and New Jersey approved cream has 
been reported selling in wholesale lots in all 
prices from $14.25@1600 per 40-quart can, 
some up to $17.00 and higher. 

Surplus western and eastern cream moving 
at permitted eastern distributing points has been 
reported placed in wholesale lots in a general 
range of $12.75@13.75 per 40-quart can. 


Philadelphia Advancing 


Receipts Rail & Truck 





———410-Qt. Cans - 

Milk Cream ba 

Wk. ending Aug. 12, 1939 159,715 5,488 1,910 
Wk ending Aug. 5, 1939 158,514 5,113 3,098 
Wk. ending Aug. 12, 1938 150,903 _ 4,688 3,869 
Since January 1 4,856,318 173,806 84,913 
Same time last year 4,583,437 159,368 83,774 
Fluid cream ruled firmer and a full 50c 


higher on the average in the Philadelphia dis- 
trict during the past week. Nearby production 
has been holding up at recent volume but with 
trade good supplies are being absorbed satis- 
factorily. Late reported wholesale business in 
Pehnsylvania approved cream has ranged $13.25 
@14.50 per 40-quart can. 
Boston Rules Firmer 
Receipts Rail & Truck 





———-40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond. 
Wk. ending Aug. 12, 1939. 117,816 14,183 1,673 
yk. ding Aug. 5, 1939 117,529 11,40 5 
pat ending Aug. 12, 1998 117,141 ht-99! i136 
. ry 1 3,605,322 2,42 51,6: 
on “oe tat year 3,481,595 360,260 64,523 


A broader demand and firmer price levels re- 
cently featured fluid cream in the Boston area. 
taken 
closely on the open market, with an increased 


Supplies of nearby goods have been 


call for excess western at usually 15c, occa- 
sionally more, above Chicago 92 score butter. 
Snoi fresh cream 
lately $13.75@14.50 
40-quart can, with small lots up to $15.00. 
—_ =< —__ 


CONCENTRATED MILK MARKET 


opcn market sales of have 


been effected chiefly per 


Tone Recently Showing 


Under More Favorable Statistics 


Improvement 


Further firmness in the undertone on concen- 
milks the past 
week, partly as a result of an additional tighten- 


trated has developed during 
ing in the current production situation arising 
from the New York shed withholding campaign 
of the Dairy Farmers Union. Prices on leading 
descriptions have ruled firmly sustained at re- 
cent levels and in some instances have recorded 


slight advances. 


In evaporated case goods price irregularity 
has narrowed under a more confident general 
holding. On key descriptions, however, there 
still is no disposition to disturb existing price 
levels with broad indicated anxiety to maintain 
In the 
Metropolitan area the week’s sharp reduction 


as free a selling situation as possible. 


of fresh milk supplies under the strike up-state 
Carlots 
of the nationally advertised brands continue at 
We have 
no open market offerings of 


has expanded the call for evaporated. 


a $2.90 list basis in this territory. 
lately heard of 


miscellaneous packs in cars below $2.65@2.75. 


Sweetened skimmed condensed milk has stiff- 
ened to a usual recent range of 4144@43c for 
carlots with many owners now asking 434@5c. 
Sweetened whole condensed, however, continues 
unchanged with light buying interest reported 
at around 7c for cars. 


Dry skimmilk both spray and hot roller pro- 
cess, rules firmly supported at recent advanced 
asking prices, with quotations as given below 
covering the bulk of the current business. 


Dry whole milk quiet and unchanged. 


Case Goods—(Prices f.0.b. New York City. 
trade terms 2 per cent discount 10 days, or net 
30 days). Sweetened condensed whole milk, 14 oz. 
tins, 48 to case, U.S. Standard, advertised brands, 
—@5.00; 24 to case, —@$2.50; other brands, 48 to 
case, —@$4.50; 24 to case, —@$2.25. Evaporated 
whole milk, 14% ounce tins, 48 to case, advertised 
brands, —@$2.90; other brands, $2.65@2.75*:; 6 oz. 
tins, 96 to case, advertised brands, —-@$2.90; other 
brands, $2.65@2.75*; 6 oz. tins, 48 to case, adver- 
tised brands, —@$1.45; other brands, $1.32%@ 
1.37%; 8 lb. tins, 6 to case, advertised brands, —@ 
$2.90; other brands, $2.65@2.75*. 


Usual 


*See remarks; shading in certain quarters still 
is reported down to $2.55@2.60 

Bulk Goods—(Prices f.0.b. New York City. 
marks net; on other brands usual trade terms, 1 per 
cent discount 10 days or net 30 days.) In barrels, 
700 lbs. gross weight, sweetened skimmed condensed 
milk, 23 per cent or more total milk solids, small 
lots, per Ib., 4% @5%c; general offerings, car lots, 
per Ib., 4% @4%c; sweetened whole condensed milk, 
small lots, per lb., 7%@8; general offerings, car 
lots, per lb., 7@—«. 

Bulk Goods—tIn 40-quart cans: 
condensed skimmilk, f.o.b. N. Y. State factory, per 
can, $—@—; unsweetened plain whole milk con- 
densed, f.o.b. N. Y. State factory, 10 per cent but- 
terfat, per can, $6.25@6.50. 

Dry Skimmilk—(Prices _ f.o.b New York City. 
Goods for human consumption usually subject to 5 
per cent discount to jobbers 10 days or net 30 days; 
goods for animal feed usual terms net cash.) In bar- 
rels; advertised brands, highly soluble in cold water, 
small lots, 8% @9%c; carlots, —@8c; other brands, 
highly soluble in cold water, small lots, 7% @8c; 
carlots, —@v7c; hot roller process, known brands, 
human consumption, bbis., small lots, 7% @8%c; car- 
lots, bbls. 7% @7%c; other brands. human consump- 
tion, bbls., small lots, 7@7%c; carlots, 6% @—<; 


Known 


Unsweetened plain 


animal feed, small lots, bags or bbis., 6% @7%e:; 


animal feed, carlots, bags, 6@6%c. 

Dry Whole Milk—(Prices f.o.b. New York City.) 
In barrels; advertised brands, small lots, 17%&@ 
18c; carlots, —@l7c; other brands, small lots, 
16@17c; carlots, 15% @16c; hot roller process, smal) 
lots, 15% @16%c; carlots, 15@15%c. 


—=--« — 


“BRIGHT IDEA CLUB” GROWS 


Salesmanship Organization Developed By 
American Seal-Kap Corp. Shows 
Increasing Membership 

With the introduction of the Seal-Kap Voca- 
the Seal-Kap Plan, 
there came into being the Seal-Kap “Bright 
Idea Club.” Membership in this club is limited 
to route salesmen and 
dairies using Seal-Kaps. 


film as a part of Sales 


sales executives in the 

To qualify for membership the route sales- 
man must submit with 
which he has actually sold a new customer on 


an unusual sales idea 
his route. Such an idea must go far beyond the 
old, time-worn “foot in the door” type of sales- 
manship. While 
the “Bright Idea Club” have used the Seal-Kap 
merchandising 


many successful members of 


material in their sales, this is 


not by any means necessary for membership. 
The ideas can feature any outstanding means 


of winning a prospect’s confidence and _ ulti- 
mately selling her, or a successful method of 
overcoming the salesman’s worst bugaboo of 
closing a sale. 

The purpose in forming the club was to 
gather sufficient material for the production of 
a forthcoming talking slide film devoted ex- 
clusively to salesmanship. The best of the 


sales ideas selected will be dramatized and the 
production and records and films will be sent 
them, at 
Thus, the “Bright Idea 
Club” will continue to act as a clearing house 


to those dairies requesting for use 


their sales meetings. 


for methods of selling milk that have been de- 
veloped on the firing line. 

Membership in the Seal-Kap “Bright Idea 
Club” now exceeds 1,000 and is steadily in- 
creasing. 

Each route salesman whose sales idea has been 
accepted receives from the American Seal-Kap 
Corporation a fine wallet with his name im- 
printed and with a dollar bill enclosed. 

It is planned, after the production of the new 
Seal-Kap sales film, to continue with a new 
edition of the “Bright Idea Club” so that the 
many of the Seal-Kap 
Corporation can always have at their disposal 


customers American 
winning sales ideas which have been tried out 
and proved successful on the routes of most of 
the prominent dairies in the country. 

Anyone wishing to obtain further details 
about the Seal-Kap “Bright Idea Club” can do 
so by communicating directly with the Ameri- 


can Seal-Kap Corporation, 1105 44th Drive 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
<< 
Sunbury, Pa.—George W. Portzline, local 


dairyman, recently announced that he has pur- 
chased a tract of land formerly occupied by 
the old Van Alen nail mil! on Duke St., where 
he will erect a modern dairy store in the near 
future. 
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Advice to the Dairyman 


American Society of Animal Production 
Hears Comment on Feeding and Breed- 
ing From English Expert 


“Durham, N. H.—‘“Too often dairymen feed 
their animals too much roughage and too little 
concentrates, and even though the cow has four 


stomachs and, theoretically, a large storage 
space, she is not given an opportunity to ob- 


tain enough nutrients to produce her greatest 
capacity, since these stomachs are crowded with 
roughages of relatively low feeding value.” 
This interesting observation was made by 
Robert Boutflour, Principal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural College at Cirencester, England, in an 
address before members of the North Atlantic 
the Society of Animal 
Production when they met June 16 and 17 for 
their annual summer meeting on the campus 
of the University of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Boutflour, guest speaker at the Society’s ban- 
quet, has been Director of Agriculture for the 
past 17 years in the dairy producing county 
which supplies about 95 per cent of London’s 


milk. 


Branch of American 


He had charge of feeding the world’s record 
holding cow, Cherry, the animal that produced 
146 pounds of milk in one day. Mr. Boutflour 
pointed out that at times she was fed seven 
pounds of food six times a day. 


Too Many Low-Yield Cows 


“There are too many short-lived low-yielding 
cows in the dairy world,” Mr. Boutflour told 
the “Dairy cattle have been 
judged on the same basis as beef cattle, with 
stress on straight lines and too often minor 
points emphasized. There is much stress 
placed upon smoothness and condition as com- 
pared with the emphasis on the vital character- 
istics of the animal. The ability to live to a 
ripe old age and produce profitably through- 
out this entire period is as important, if not 
more important, than the smoothness of the 
animal. 


livestock men. 


too 


Present day selections of dairy cows 
are too often made with youth as the deciding 
factor,” said the English dairy expert. 


udders are characteristic of 
high producing cows. The tendency to empha- 
size on early maturity 
producing cows make 


‘Broken-down 


and the fact that heavy 


an enormous udder be- 
fore calving helps produce this condition,” 


said. 


he 


In many of the highest producing cows under 
Mr. 


fortnight before calving is a common practice. 


Boutflour’s supervision, milking out a 
Although the calves do not receive the colo- 
strum and may need oil shortly after birth, the 


cows benefit greatly from the milking out. 


Breeding Methods Need Improvement 


Speaking of present day methods of 
Mr. 


or 


bre ed- 
ing, 
hit 


Boutflour pointed out that they are 


miss in too many instances. A proved 
bull may be good, but too often proves himself 
When selecting a bull, the 
Englishman that selected that 


has good characteristics and high production in 


inferior. young 
be 


urged one 


all his near relatives. If none of his close rela- 
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tives are inferior animals the chances for suc- 
cess are fair. 


Mr. did 


gram to everyone at 


Soutflour not recommend his pro- 


random, but said that it 


has been successful in his section of England. 


During the two-day meeting the fifty-three 
members the and in- 


spected the animal nutrition laboratory, experi- 


present toured campus 
mental pasture plots, and livestock and dairy 
barns. 

At the animal nutrition laboratory the live- 
stock men saw the complex stalls used in the 
Prof. 
So famous have been these 


metabolism experiments conducted 
Ernest G. Ritzman. 
that foreign 


countries and nearly every state in the union 


by 


experiments scientists from 15 
have traveled to Durham to study the special 
technique and apparatus used in the experi- 
ments. 


TRANSFERS SEPARATOR DEPARTM’NT 
Ind. (E. B.) Production of 
cream separators in the Richmond plant of the 
International 


Richmond, 
Harvester will begin 
Aug. 15, officials of the Indiana plant have an- 
nounced. 


Company 


More than 90,000 square feet of floor space 
in the Richmond unit has been vacated for in- 
stallation of machinery shipped from the Mil- 
Wis., plant 


The remainder of the plant 


waukee, and for new equipment. 


will continue to 


manufacture seeding machinery. 

Transfer of the cream separator department 
to Indiana will add 200 persons to the payroll 
of the Richmond plant. 

——__o— ee 





Monroe, Wis.—Contract for the new storage 
plant to be built here by the Triangle Cheese 
Co. has been awarded, and work on the project 
is expected to start soon. 
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Detect Dirty Milk 


With the Hinman Sediment Tester you can quickly 
detect dirty milk. 
the weigh-tank whether it should be rejected. One 
man can make tests so fast that incoming cans are 
Write for Free illustrated folder telling 
all about this quick, simple tester. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO., INC. 


You know before you dump milk in 
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Institute of Cooperation Sessions 


Status and Problems of Cooperative Agricultural Enterprise Appraised at 


15th Annual Conference—Milk Industry Prominent on the Program 


HICAGO, all its 
phases was examiued by experts in many 
15th 
the Institute of 
here August 7th to 11th. 
erative economists, 


Ill—Cooperation in 


session of 
held 


cor )p- 


fields during the annual 


American Cooperation 
Farm leaders 
and 


officials, educators, 


others attended the Institute conferences on 
the campus of the University of Chicago. They 
came from thirty-seven states, Scotland, Ire- 


land, and Denmark; they participated in more 
than fifty separate meetings; they heard ad- 
dresses by ninety men whose everyday activities 
link them closely to the cooperative movement, 
or to agriculture. 

the Institute made 


an appraisal of cooperative agricultural enter- 


This year, as in the past, 
prise. Cooperation’s status, its needs, its short- 
comings and problems were thoroughly treated. 
The 


nature, in keeping with the 


conferences were all of an informative 
Institute’s policy; 
the Institute 


presented, giving 


no resolutions and 
took 


its speakers complete freedom of expression. 


were passed, 


no stand on any issue 


[nstead of one dominant theme, the Institute 
this year took several themes, perhaps the chief 


of which was an exploration in the field of 
inter-group cooperation, in which representa- 
tives of industry and labor sought out the 


points of interest and common ground on which 


wider cooperation with agriculture might be 


achieved. 


Monetary policies, anti-trust statutes, the ex- 
port situation—ail were discussed in their rela- 
tionships to agriculture and farmers’ coopera- 
tive business operations. In 
the 
keting of livestock, grain, dairy products and 


fluid milk, poultry and eggs, 


separate conier- 


ences, those interested in cooperative mar- 
and 
vegetables, or in the cooperative purchasing of 


and fruits 


farm supplies,, found their particular problems 


under discussion by speakers well qualified to 


approach the myriad subjects presented. 
Secretary Wallace Leading Speaker 
Leading speaker on the Institute program this 
year was Secretary of 
Wallace, found in cooperation an inter- 
play of control and function among the mem- 


\griculture Henry A. 
who 


bers, directors and management which he com- 


mended to corporate business as a 
building a 


democracy and capitalism. 


possible 


means of stronger bridge between 


“This interplay,” he said, “when it operates 
smoothly and with balance, is a splendid dem- 
onstration of the possibilities of old-fashioned 
democracy applied to new-fashioned problems 
I sometimes wonder what 


our corporations 


would be like, if in the beginning they had 
been organized like the cooperatives, with each 


stockholder having only one vote regardless of 


10 


how many shares of stock he held, and with 


voting by proxy barred. If corporations from 
the beginning had been organized in that man- 
ner, though I suspect that our economic prog- 
ress would not have been as rapid, perhaps our 
problem of combining democracy and capitalism 
would be simpler today. 

“The continued development of the coopera- 
tive the 


types of activity undertaken by farmers within 


movement, as weil as various other 


the last few years, represents a grouping on 
the part of farmers of the United States for 
solution of their problems in a truly Americar 


way,” Secretary Wallace said. 


Cooperatives’ Problems Surveyed 


that plague agricultural 


the 


Present pre yblems 


cooperatives—and government’s activities 
solve them—-were described 


toward helping to 
by Tom G. Stitts, chief of the cooperative re- 
the 


search and service division of Farm Credit 


Administration. 


rise to most of 


ited. 


Four conditions give 


operative perplexities, Dr. Stitts st 
he listed as: 
1. Their present age-cycle. 


2. The relative unfamiliarity of younger farm- 


.ers with cooperative principles and procedures. 


3. The increasing importance of public and 


government relations. 

4. The necessity of gearing operations to thx 
increasingly complicated general business struc- 
ture. 


Public the right 


thing with the right people at the right time 


relations consists of doing 
and the right time is before you are forced t 
do it, L. W. Morrow, editorial director of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. told the Institute. 


Mr. Morrow declared that “if good public re- 
lations are really to be had there has to be a 
mental upheaval in the minds of most manage- 
ments.” He urged that an executive be named to 
give full time to the job and that he have final 
authority, that every executive, every member 
and every employee be made public relations 
conscious in order to help carry policies into 
practice. 

In urging the adoption of active public rela- 
Mr. Morrow 


warned, “they must he permanent, not just a 


tions programs by cooperatives, 
case of ‘getting religion’ at one meeting.” 


Experience In the United Kingdom 

Traditional objections to compulsory organ- 
the United 
Kingdom and, with the constant expansion of 
fields, 
grown to accept price control and quantitative 
regulation, 


ization have been abandoned in 


state activity in other farmers have 


Raymond Percy Askew, general 


marketing inspector of the Ministry of Agri- 


culture, Belfast, Ireland, declared. 


Northern Ireland has a degree of autonomy 
which has enabled it to follow an independent 


course and it has come to be regarded as an 


experimental area for new agricultural schemes, 
Mr. Askew explained. “It was chiefly the con- 
tinuous effort to have the highest quality which 
brought us into the difficult and dangerous field 
of price-fixing,” he said. “To enable differential 
prices to be paid, producers’ prices had te be 
fixed. In asking producers to accept the scheme 
it was thought desirable to guarantee that they 
should benefit from increased that 


any prices 


might ensue.” 


Neil S. Beaton of Glasgow, Scotland, presi 
dent of the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Society, declared his belief that “if we are to 
restore understanding and fraternity in inter- 


national relations, and thus avoid war, we can 


only tending national and interna- 


do so by e: 


tional cooperation throughout the world. Wars 


arise chiefly from economic causes which can 
be summed up as the struggle for profit. By 
producer and consum<r cooperation, we can 
attain justice, peace and plenty for the peoples 


of the world.” Mr. Beaton described in detail 


the extent of cooperative development in Scot- 


land. 
Milk and Dairy Products 


With public milk control having reached top 


ranking importance in the industry, dairy co- 
operatives should make wise use of the regu- 
latory machinery and not let it make use of 
the cooperative associations. This warning was 
heard frequently during the dairy conference 


sessions. Emphasis was placed on creating sta- 


bility in the price structure. 

From the standpoint of butter production and 
marketing, the need of building quality was gen- 
erally stressed as the avenue leading to desired 
results. A 
touched upon, and it 


system of “parity payments” was 


was predicted that future 
legislation will be written with an 


eye on eco- 


nomic rather than legal aspects. 
The 


legality of 


the 
was 
of great value to milk control, O. H. Hoffman, 
the Milk 


Philadelphia said. 


long period of uncertainty as to 


public milk marketing control 
Interstate 


Jr., general manager of 


Producers’ Cooperative of 


He declared that “During this period there 
re-developed the fact that one of the best ways 
a scheme is practicable 


to determine whether 


or not is to see whether the majority of the 


market is in favor of it. 


“It is probably true that if milk control is 
to continue it will be obliged to devote itself 
determination of the 


extensively to a 


efficient 


more 


costs of distribution rather than to 
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FLOMORE Sanitary 


Rotary Pumps 


Here's the pump that makes possible the lowest gallonage cost of oper- 
ation known to the bottling world. With Flomore you get 30% more 
gallonage with less power— made possible with the simplest construc- 
No springs or valves, no gears. 


Flomore Nickel Silver pumps have solved pumping problems 
in many plants. 


Complete line Nickel Alloy fittings. 


WAUKESHA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Self-priming. Easy to clean. 


Write for information and price list. 








continue to establish resales on the present gen- 


erally accepted basis of reasonable returns 
More and more emphasis will be put on the 
removal of control from the sphere of politics 
and upon celerity of administration and effec- 
tiveness of enforcement,” he declared. 
Urges Wise Use of Control 

“Until the dairy industry finds the way to 
institute its own control methods, cooperatives 
may prosper and continue to serve their mem 
berships under reasonable public control meas 
ures. But the cooperative’s final responsibility 
to its members] ip is to make LIS€ of control 
wisely, and not permit it, intentionally or othe: 
wise, to make use of tl issociation,” E. W 
Tiedeman, president of Sanitary Milk Pro 
ducers of St. Louis, Mo., declared. 

“T look upon public control somewhat as an 
umpire in a baseball game, hose decisions 


govern the conduct of the game, but who does 


not make the rules, employ the players or de 


cide who is going to win before the game be- 


gins,” he said. 


Creation of stability in the fluid mill rice 
structure is the most important responsibility 
cooperatives assume under federal milk mar- 


keting control, O. M. Reed of the 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Department 


de lared. 


levels, 


struc 


“In 


cooperatives should seek to establish a 


proposing and advocating price 
ture that can be maintained without disrupting 
the market. 
customers and in se: 


The people in the cities are your 


uring prices for your pro- 


ducer members forget interests 


of the 


you must not 


consuming public,” he said 


Sales Policies Need Adjustment 
Prosperity will be restored in fluid milk mar- 
kets when sales policies are adjusted to meet 
W. Bartlett, 
University of \gricultural economist 
He that the fluid 


dustry’s hope of increasing sales lies largely in 


changes in market conditions, R 
Illinois 
observed 


asserted. milk in- 


its ability to sell milk to consumers at lower 
prices. 

“Fluid milk markets must tend to regulate 
the production of milk and hold it somewhere 
within reasonable limits of their fluid supply, 


carrying only the necessary surplus to guaran- 


We owe this 


manufacturing 


tee adequate supplies at all times. 


tvpe of support to the areas 


dairy products in order that we do not topple 
hs industry.” B. B. Derrick. 


entire secretary- 
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treasurer of the Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers’ Association, declared 

“Large-scale organization is here to stay for 
both private and cooperative agencies in the 
dairy industry, and a bro program of con 
solidation and reorganization of local dairy 
plant facilities is necessary in the Mid-West it 
substantial improvements are to be made in the 
local assembling and procs of milk and 
cream,” according to R. K. Froker, associate 
professor of agricultural « mics at the Uni 


\W isconsl! 


versity of 


Che assumption that ; rraphically close-i 
milk producers are in a preferred position in 
providing Chicago’s mill ply was characte 
ized as “erroneous” and “ do-economic” by 
Matthew M. Wallrich, Sl! no, Wi ittorney 


butter Stabilization Discussed 


If the incomes of dairy farmers are to be 
creased through a_  hutter rice stabilization 
program, such a plan must provide ways of 
greatly increasing industrial activity and _ pré 


duction, with a considerable portion of the re 


sulting income going to wage eal 


ners, or it 


must be based upon direct or parity payments 


Don 


economist, 


from the federal treasury or other sources, 


Anderson, University of Wisconsin 


declared 


1 


Truck lines running direct to the farms, cap- 


ably managed, cooperatively owned creameries 
of a million pounds capacity. quality prices to 
producers for quality butterfat, and a supply 
of uniform high quality butter are the chief 
factors involved in. supplvir the consumer 
with the best butter possible at the lowest cost, 


J. B 


the 


Countiss of Chicago, sales manager of 


Illinois Producers’ Creameries, said 


“Marketing has become en essential rathe: 


than an incidental part of running a creamery,” 
agricultural eco- 


according to Paul E. Quintus, 


nomist of the Farni Credit Administration 
Coops. Under Anti-Trust Laws 

Two viewpoints as to the rights and limita- 

farmers’ 


tions of cooperatives under anti-trust 


statutes, made timely by the recent Chicago 
milk indictment and its dismissal, featured one 
of the principal meetings 


Until a final decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, it is not safe for coopera- 
tives to act upon the assumption that in their 
the 
modities covered by the order provisions of the 


handling, in interstate commerce, of com- 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act, they 


are immune from prosecution for violation of 
federal anti-trust laws.” 
This opinion was presented by Wilfrid E. 


Rumble, prominent St. Paul, Mit attorney 


Terming the recent decision in the Chicago 
milk indictment a “sweeping decision Mr. 
Rumble declared that it “in effect holds that 
ill federal anti-trust acts are abolished with 


respect to the handling in interstate commerc« 


~ the commodities included within the order 
provisions of the Act 
The ( ica case t W ( the peaker re 
ferred gre ut of an indictment by the federal 
vernment irging producers and distribu- 
1 supplying e {( ( » 1 k market with 
piracy to restrain trade in attempting to 
nd n ¢ price Vem ( d to the 
dict ( sustained July 13 by Federal 
ludge ( I Woodward in Chicago dis 
trict court 


Monopoly Judged By Results 


‘Varying degrees of monopoly, or restric- 
tion of competition, may not themselves be 
injurious to the public welfare. It is the re- 


sults of such restriction or monopoly which are 


Dr. 


Farm 


Institute 


Stokdyk, deputy 


important,” the 
| \ 
Credit 


vas advised by 
governor of the 


Administration, Washington, D. ( 


“Restriction of competition may result in in- 


than is ob 


Where 


creased efficiency and better service 


tained through unlimited competition 


this is the result, there is a distinct social gain,” 
Dr. Stokdyk told an audience of several hun- 
dred farmers, cooperative leaders, economists 


and others 

“On the contrary,” Dr. Stokdyk continued, 
“where monopoly is used to restrict or curtail 
production to maintain a high price at the ex- 
pense of efficiency and service, consumers have 


a just cause 


“The 


not as an entity for profit for itself, consequent- 


for complaint 


cooperative acts as the farmer’s agent, 


ly it takes the same position in the market as 


would one large-scale farmer. If this agency 


status were more clear. we would have less dif- 
ficulty in gaining an understanding of the type 


and degree of restraint of trade which a co- 
operative can and can not exercise.” 
Monetary Policies Considered 
Those attending the sessions heard a note- 
worthy discussion of the effect which govern- 
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mentai monetary policies may have upon the 
price levels of basic commodities. The speakers 
were Chester C. 3oard 
of Governors of the Federa! Reserve System, 


Davis, member of the 


and Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairy- 


League Cooperative Association, Inc., 


York City. 


men’s 
of New 


In the opinion of Mr. Davis, “there is seri- 
ous question as to the extent to which devalua- 
tion can be adopted by the United States as a 
means to lower the dollar in relation to other 
currencies, and to support and maintain price 
levels of export commodities. 


“The moment it is recognized that commodity 
transactions are done in the terms of currency, 
and not of 


gold—that gold prices are merely 


a computed equivalent —then the ratios of ex- 
change between the currencies of different na- 
tions will be seen to be an important factor 
influencing prices of commodities that are dealt 
in international commerce,” Mr. Davis declared. 
He stressed that “it is important to recognize 
that this is something totally different from 
the principle which holds that change in the 
currency value of gold automatically changes 
the currency values of basic commodities ir- 
respective of foreign exchange relationship.” 


Upholds Warren Program 


Mr. Sexauer told the Institute that “today 
we can look back at five years of desperate ef- 
fort on the part of New Deal reformers and 
reactionary Wall St. cooperating to throw a 
smoke screen of propaganda, vilification, catch- 
words like ‘money-tinkering,” and wise head- 
shaking to discredit the Warren 
program. 


monetary 


“Because the control of the financial and 
monetary thinking of all the key people of our 
nation rests in the lfands of a relatively few 
men,” Mr. leclared, “the only pro- 
gram that has materially assisted agriculture, 
business and investors has been thrown into the 
discard. 


Sexauer 


We haye embarked upon a program 
of regulation, tegimentation and government 
operation that is bewildering. This will not 
stop with changes of administration unless there 
is a return to the consideration of our funda- 
mental and hasic problem of raising and main- 
taining the price levels of basic commodities. 
Ne one has shown an effective method of doing 
this except through monetary management.” 


The Warren program to which the speaker 
referred was evolved by the late Dr. George 
F. Warren of Cornell University. Its theory is 
that the major factor in changes in basic com- 
modity price levels is the value of gold in the 
world or the price of gold in any one country; 
and that as long as the world uses gold as a 
medium to settle finally its trade balances, the 
price of gold in a country’s own currency is 
the major determination as to the price level 
within that The Warren program 
was followed or paralleled from April, 1933 
to February, 1934, in this country, according to 
Mr. Sexauer. 


country. 


Inter-Group Cooperation 
That there are definite possibilities for wide 
and effective cooperation between American in- 
dustry and labor and the agricultural 
of the nation was a conclusion drawn 
noteworthy conference which closed the session. 
Outstanding representatives of the three groups 


groups 


from a 
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—industry, labor and agriculture—joined in a 
symposium designed to explore inter-group co- 
operation possibilities. 


“Agriculture, industry and labor should stop 
‘passing the buck’ and unite their efforts to re- 
store employment to idle men and improve the 
price Fred H. 
Clausen, Wisconsin farm equipment manufac- 
turer and former vice-president of the United 
States told the 
ference. stressed that 


levels of farm commodities,” 


Chamber of 

Mr. 
advancement 
their 


Commerce, con- 
“industrial 


employment of labor are at 


Clausen 
and 
when 


crest agriculture is most prosper- 


ous.” 

Speaking as a representative of industry, Mr. 
that 
dustry and labor are still recognized as the com- 


Clausen declared while agriculture, in- 


ponent parts of American private enterprise, 
government must now be taken into account in 
their inter-relations because it is intervening in 


sO many directions. 
“Ts stated, 


“then I assert that for the greatest good to the 
greatest 


we assume this necessity,” he 


number, 


,” 


government must not ‘play 


favorites. 

Mr. Clausen that “industrial 
vancement and employment of labor are at their 
crest when agriculture is most prosperous. This 


stressed ad- 


has happened so many times in our economic 
history that we are justified to say again that 
successful agricuiture is fundamental to national 
welfare,” he declared. 


Asks Wider Understanding 


Representing labor, George Lawson of St. 
Paul, secretary of the Minnescta Federation of 
Labor, called for a wider understanding in ag- 
ricultural America of the problems of labor. 


“Organized labor recognizes, particularly in 
states which are dependent upon agriculture for 
their very existence, that the problems of agri- 
culture must he a factor in the conditions of 
industrial labor,” he said. 


“But agriculture has failed to appreciate the 
problems that confront the worker in our in- 
dustrial centers. Over the years, it has not 
recognized the obstructions placed in the path 
of the industrial worker in his attempt to exer- 
cise the right of 
worker,” 


with his fellow 


Mr. Lawson declared. 


association 


The speaker criticized those who insist that 
there is no common ground between labor and 
agriculture. He expressed his belief that such 
a philosophy is based upon a fear that if labor 
and agricultural groups should find it advisable 
to cooperate toward a common understanding 
along some lines, there might arise “a threat to 
certain economic and social conditions that some 
of us, at least, believe might be improved for 
the 


society.” 


benefit of both of these groups in our 


Recipe For Permanent Prosperity 
The final speaker in the three-way discussion 


Clifford V. 


farm 


was Gregory, widely known mid- 


Mr. 


“acriculture can 


western paper publisher. Gregory 
emphasized in his address that 
not continue to be the nation’s shock absorber. 
about all the shocks that it 
satisfied with a dole from 


government, which makes up in only a 


It has absorbed 


can. It the 


isn’t 
smal! 
measure for the inadequacy of its prices. It 


wants to live by the same rules that apply to 


labor and industry, whatever those rules may 


be. 


“Farmers recognize the importance of brains 
and executive ability. They believe that capital, 
intelligently administered, is entitled to a fair 
return. They would like the annual earnings 
of the working inan to be rather than 
less, because collectively he is the best cus- 
tomer for farm 
speaker. 


more, 


products,” according to the 


“But the farmer believes that industrial earn- 
ings and 
small margins per unit,” Mr. Gregory continued, 
“and that 
employment 


should come from large production 


labor’s income should come from 


rather than 
from high hourly wages which are paid for 
too few hours’ work. 


and greater output 


“Farmers believe that abundant and steady 
production is the ground on which farmers, bus- 
iness men and workers can get together to build 
permanent prosperity. They hope the time will 
soon come when both industry and labor wili 
realize that abundant production is more im- 
portant than high prices and high hourly wages ; 
that stability of production is more important 
than stability of prices and wages,” Mr. Greg- 
ory concluded. 


Responsibility To the Consumer 
In an address preceding and closely allied to 
the three-way discussion of inter-group cooper- 
ation, Cyrus B. Denman of Farmington, Mo., 
agricultural counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, declared: 


“Because the ‘consumer is king,’ 
have a special responsibility to 


producers 

that the 
customer is satisfied with the commodities they 
are producing. They must work with distribut- 
ing groups. They must organize, not for arbi- 
trary price-lifting, but for better merchandising 
and better distribution 


see 


“On this basis producer-consumer_ campaigns 
point the way to market crop surpluses. They 
will put more money in the farmers’ pockets 
through Denman de- 


increased sales,” Mr. 


clared. 
eee 


ORANGE DRINK PROMOTION 


Bakersfield, Cal.—Thirsty policemen and fire- 
f of Bakersfield 


men and thousands of citizens 
recently were treated to cool, refreshing drinks 
of Bireley’s Orange through the courtesy of 
Bireley’s, Inc., of Hollywood Cal. 

Two nattily-dressed Bireley glamour-girls 
toured the city during a two week period dis- 
Orange—a 


real fruit beverage, non-carbonated—to citizens 


pensing free samples of Bireley’s 


of this thriving California oil community. 

It was part of the company’s campaign to 
the Bakersfield with 
Bireley’s fruit beverages. 


acquaint residents of 
Flanked by two sturdy lads carrying ice-cold 
bottles filled 
the Bireley girls visited hundreds of civic offices 


thermos with Hireley’s Orange, 
offering samples of the refreshing non-carbon- 


ated drink. 


Believing that there is no better way of mak- 
ing a product known than by serving the drink 
to the potential customer, this two-weeks cam- 
The 


most gratifying, Bireley officials announced. 


paign was instituted. results have been 
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Along the Milky Way With Mack 


Hitchless-Hiker Spreading Effective Publicity On Milk During Cross-Count ‘vy Tramp 


—Nearly 1,800 Miles Out From New York In Mid-August 


Guthrie, Okla., August 14, 1939. 


Epirors AMERICAN MiLK Review—“If you 
are interested in statistics, you may appreciate 
knowng that at the present time I am exactly 
3,746,688 steps west of 
the New York World’s 
Fair (that amounts to 
1,774 miles in case you 
do not wish to figure 1t 
out at the rate of 30 
inches to each step) and 
in the 104 days that I 

: ; A have been walking since 
‘/* wie & May 2nd my total milk 
consumption has amounted to 578 quarts of the 
bovine fluid. 





“My little jaunt from Fair-to-Fair is just 
about half completed and from all indications 
and examinatons by members of the medical 
profession I am still in excellent physical condi- 
tion. What a grand boost for milk this trip of 
mine will be when | have finished on November 
16th and can tell the world that I walked every 
step of the 3,748 miles and lived on nothing but 
milk! 

“I spent the Fourth of July in Vandalia, IIl., 
where I was the guest of Beccue’s Dairy. I 
was quite interested in the oil boom of southern 
Illinois, in and around Vandalia and Centralia, 
where I went the following day. the 
Midwest Dairy Products Co. arranged some 
nice entertainment, including a visit with Mayor 
Webster and another 
Pittinger Hotel. 


There 


“milk banquet” at the 

“In Belleville, Ill., Manager Liebig of the 
Belleville Branch of the St. Louis Dairy Co. 
showed me around and while there both Walp, 
my advance publicity man, and myself were the 
guests of the Belleville Hotel. Hotel managers 
have taken kindly to our project and have co- 
operated wonderfully by complimenting us with 
sleeping quarters along the way. 


“My advent into Missouri, however, was not 
so encouraging, as they have a council, consist- 
in both East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo., and they found it im- 
possible to arrange to act as my host while there. 
In spite of that situation, I managed to get a 
nice article in the St. Louis Sunday Globe- 
Democrat relative to my milk-diet hike, which 
must have done the entire dairy industry some 
good. I walked into Granite City, Ill., from St. 
Louis and spent a day with the Massey Dairy, 
who really took advantage of the promotion 
possibilities of my hike. 


ing of various dairies 


Space will not permit 
me to elaborate on every dairy visited. Suffice 
to say that as a general rule they take very 
kindly to my walk. 


“The Central Dairy ‘refuelled’ me at both 
Fulton and Columbia, while in Jefferson City, 
the capitol city of Missouri, two dairies colabor- 
ated excellently in sponsoring my visit—Lan- 
drum’s Dairy and Landwehr’s Dairy. The War- 
rencrest Dairy furnished my necessary require- 
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ments in both Sedalia and Warrensburg. In 
Sedalia I was the guest of the Hotel Bothwell, 
where Al Tracy is manager. Al is president 
of the State Greeters Association and proved 
himself worthy of the position. 


“Upon reaching the other end of Missouri, at 
Kansas City, the Borden Company, the Inde- 
pendent Dairies, Inc., together with the Chap- 
man Dairy Manager, Leonard Slaughter, made 
my stay there quite enjoyable. My ‘Milk, Milk 
and More Milk’ dinner at the Hotel Muehlbach 
with the office manager, Fred Hattan was quite 
a novelty to some of the guests. The Kansas 
City Journal put a feature writer on my trail by 
the name of Quinn, who wrote one of the best 
articles on my stunt yet used in a newspaper. 
They gave me nearly two full columns, including 
a picture. 

“In Kansas City, Kan., | met up with one of 
the finest dairymen yet in the capacity of man- 
ager of the Raw Milk Producers and Distribu- 
tors Association, Otis Newton by name and a 
real go-getter if there ever was one. He used 
me on their regular daily radio program over 
Station KCKN. From there I walked into Law- 
rence, Kan., where Simon Hurwitz, manager of 
the Lawrence Sanitary Milk and Ice Cream Co. 
took me along to the Rotary meeting as his 
guest. 


“The following day, Tuesday, July 25th, found 
me in Topeka, Kan., another capital city, where 
I was again the guest of the Grade “A” Natural 
Milk Dealers Association, headed by Fred 
Schmidt. It was in Topeka that I met a man 
by the name of Charies Pyle, who ha; lived 
cn nothing but miik for over nine years. Mr. 
Pyle has a throat infection which will not alluw 
him to eat any food othe: than milk, and 1 was 
delighted when one of the bevs from the Topeka 
Daily State Journal took me out to drink a 
milk toast with him. 


“They published a picture of the two of us 
in their paper that day. It was also there that 
I met my first state Governor, Payne H. Ratner, 
and also for the first time was granted an 
article over the Associated Press. Then, too, 
I met the Editor of Capper’s Weekly, national 
farm paper, who published an article regarding 
my feat the following week. V. E. Hurst, 
manager of the Hotel Kansan, joined me at 
dinner that evening, but refused to adopt my 
dietary system. 


“In Manhattan, the Chappell Creamery, oper- 
ated by Kenneth Chappell 1 


and his brother, was 
host. 


my They took me out to their municipal 
swimming pool, where I snapped several shots 
with my candid camera, one of which was of 
Melvin Seelye, a Kansas State football player, 
G. 
(no relationship to Daniel), manager of the 
Wareham Hotel, just couldn’t do enough to 
make me feel at home. My walk Man- 
hattan to Junction City, which took me right 
through the heart of Fort Riley, U. S. Army 


doing some fancy diving. Franklin Boone 


from 


ho DAIRY FARMERS 
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Highlights of activities im 
behalf of Sheffield Pro- 
ducers in the great New 


York milkshed. 


SHEFFIELD FARMS 
THE WEEKLY MILK BULLETIN 
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TUNE-IN WGY, SCHENECTADY 
7:45-8:00 P.M. Mondays 


A report on the dairy situation by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
includes some good news for dairy farmers: 
The dairy situation has improved in the past 
month. The consumption of dairy products 
is considerably higher than a year ago. 
Moreover, the consumption of manufac- 
tured products is the highest on record. And 
—although the supply of dairy products in 
cold storage is still high, the rate at which 
these stocks are increasing isn’t as high as a 
year ago. 


But there are some unfavorable aspects 
to the situation, too. Milk production, for 
instance, continues high in comparison with 
past years. In fact, production on the first 
of July was the highest in our whole dairy 
history, but milk production is now coming 
down. 


An editorial of Mr. E. B. Eastman in a 
recent issue of The American Agriculturist, 
points out that “‘with us in the dairy busi- 
ness, marketing agreements or no marketing 
agreements, is the old surplus problem.”” He 
says also that the marketing agreement will 
only be temporary help if dairymen begin 
to increase their production as soon as milk 
prices improve. Mr. Eastman warns against 
the danger of leaning to heavily on the state 
and_ federal governments. 
He praised the governments 
for their helpfulness and 
fairness. But, he suggested 
that every farmer should 





look forward to the day when he can go for- 
ward with his cooperative association as his 
only support. 





Leaders in Quality for Nearly a Century 
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Cavalry post, was one filled with interest. I 
was greatly tempted to grab myself a horse, 
but managed to resist the temptation. 


“In Junction City I the guest of the 
Acme Dairy, which have a very fine herd of 
I stopped at the Bartell House 


was 


Holstein cows. 
there, where Merle Walker saw to my comfort. 
By the way, if any of you folks back east ever 
make a trip out here you can stop at any of 
these hotels that I have mentioned, as they are 
all mighty fine hostelries. 


“My next stop westward was in Abilene, 
where my dairy and hotel host was one and the 
same man—R. V. Gross, who conducts the 


Floradine Dairy as well as manages the Sun- 
flower Hotel, the Hotel New Yorker of the 
Midwest. Radio Station KFBI is situated 
directly across the street from the Sunflower 
Hotel and just as I entered the lobby, they were 
announcing the dedication to me of the next 
number being played by a set of twin girls on 
their program that afternoon. 


“From Abilene I walked to Salina, the west- 
ward terminus of my trip for a while, as from 
there I went south toward Oklahoma City. The 
Jo-Mar Dairies took very good care of me in 
Salina, arranging for me to speak to the Kiwan- 
luncheon. You may be 


that I have made quite 


ians at their noonday 
interested in knowing 
a few personal appearances in theatres on my 
trip, answering questions asked me by an inter- 
viewer on the stage. 


“In my next stop, I was co- 
starred Brady in the local billing 
at the Mac Theatre. The United Dairies took 


good care of me while there, although the local 


McPherson, 


with Alice 


newspaper made a mistake by labelling me a 
‘hitch-hiker.’ 
sify any road traveller by that name, regardless 
of his method of transportation. 


It seems that out west they clas- 


“The Natural Milk Producers of Newton, 
Kan., under the leadership of Clarence Tange- 
man, got behind me there and obtained a great 
deal of publicity out of my stay. ‘Bill’ Bishop 
of the Del Monte Hotel, an enthusiastic milk 
drinker, joined me in several meals. It seems 
the ‘natural milk’ men out here in Kansas are 


pretty well organized and quite active. 


“When my advance man, Charles Walp, ar- 
rived in Wichita several days prior to me he 
found the natural milk men, headed by Roy 
E. Carlson as manager, quite enthused over 
the idea of my Milky Marathon and they proved 
mighty fine hosts while in Wichita. I honestly 
believe that Manager Ripple of the Allis Hotel, 
which incidentally is the tallest building in the 
State of Kansas, mistook me for a newly-wed 
and gave me the bridal suite. I was there over 
the week-end and enjoyed their air-conditioned 
guest rooms, a welcome relief after a gruelling 
walk of around thirty miles. 


“From Wichita I walked down to Welling- 
ton, where I drank milk from Wright’s Cream- 
ery and did another theatre appearance, ex- 
pounding the virtues of my friend, the cow. 
The next day found me in Winfield, Kan., the 
guest of the Quality Dairy. Upon my arrival 
at the dairy plant, I found that Mr. Johnston, 
the proprietor, had decorated his entire window 
with a sign calling attention to the fact that 
I was going to be in town that day. 
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“After a good night’s rest at the Hotel 
Brettun I pulled out the next morning around 
4:15 and walked down to Arkansas City. By 
the way, the last part of that name is pronounced 
just like the name of the State of Kansas, and 
not like the State of Arkansas, which ends in 
‘saw. They about that 
pronunciation. I kept pounding the dirt that 
day until I reached Ponca City, Okla., where I 
drank Rock Cliff Pasteurized Milk as the guest 
of Mr. Duroy, the owner. 
Oklahoma was made enjoyable by 
Wiker of the Arcade Hotel. 


are Guite particular 


My first night in 
Manager 


“The following day I had another long hike 
of over thirty miles to Stillwater, Okla., where 
the Payne County Milk Producers Co-operative 
Association took me under their for the 
day and supplied me with the necessary nourish- 
And 
today, August 13th, finds me in Guthrie, Okla., 
the one-time Capital City of this State. 


wing 


ment to carry on toward my destination. 


“Manager Adams of the Fairmont Dairy co- 
operated with me nicely, sending my six quarts 
of the lacteal fluid over to me at the Ione Hotel, 
home of the renowned Hercules Mineral Baths, 
where I am the guest of Manager George Fox, 
one of the most likeable chaps I have met up 
with along the My forerunner, Walp, 
had told him of a slight had the 
other day when | stepped into a concealed hole 


way. 
mishap | 


along the highway and over-stepped my ankle, 
throwing me off balance and causing my trusty 
thermos bottle to fly through the air and land 
in many pieces. 
taken 
ankle, 


Through Mr. Fox’s courtesy, 


mineral baths for my 
hot and it 


effected complete relief of the sore condition. 


I have several 


bruised using their packs, 


“Tomorrow morning early I start out for 
Oklahoma City and from there shall travel 
southwest through Dallas and Fort Worth, down 
into El Paso and up through New Mexico and 
Arizona into the Southern part of California. 
My new itinerary calls for my arrival at the 
Golden International Exposition at 
Francisco on November 16th. 


Gate San 


“IT believe I have covered all my activities 


along the way and trust you shall not tire of 
reading my 
‘hitchless-hiker.’ 


blow-by-blow description of a 


“Yours ‘til next month! 
“ROY MACK” 
senescent ali 


MONTHLY MILK SALES REPORT 








New York, July 31 


fluid milk during June increased 5.79 per cent 


Daily average sales of 
over the same period a year ago, according to 
reports from leading distributors in 136 mar- 
kets to the Milk Industry Foundation. 

In June 
508 quarts 
June, 1938. 

Milk 


decrease of only .65 per cent and employment 


daily average sales totaled 6,758,- 
compared with 6,388,855 quarts in. 
company payrolls in June showed a 
a decrease of 1.79 per cent compared with June, 
1938. 

——————— oo —____ 

Plainfield, N. J.— Health Officer Andrew J. 
Krog is serving for the fourth successive year 
as a member of the committee for the sanitary 
W. 
Fabian, third vice-president of the International 
Association of Milk Sanitarians. 


control of ice crea by appointment of F. 


This year the 
be held 


October 25, 26 and 27. 


annual meeting of the association will 


at Jacksonville, Fla., 





A Charming Picture at the Borden Milking Contest 


ee 





Although pretty Gladys Dowling, of Three Bridges, New Jersey, did not finish among the winners 

of the Cow Milking contest held by the Borden’s World’s Fair exhibit in the Court of Peace 

recently, she made such a lovely picture of a milkmaid in modern attire that they took her 
photograph anyhow 
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Around the Dairy Plant 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


45 Academy Street Newark, N. J. 























Relative Humidity In the Dairy 


Here is a handy chart which enables any dairyman quickly to find 
the relative humidity anywhere and at any time. Tables and computa- 
tions are wiunecessary. Run a straight line through the dry bulb tem- 
perature, Column A, and the wet bulb temperature, Column B, and the 
relative humidity is instantly given at the intersection with Column C. 
Thus if the dry bulb temperature is 100 degrees F. and the wet bulb 
temperature 85 degrees F., the dotted line drawn across the chart shows 
that the relative humidity, Column C, is 54 per cent. 


The chart is based on a special formula developed by the VU. S. 
Bureau of Standards.. The formula has been iested by the Bureau for 
dry bulb temperatures between 20 and 100 degrees Centigrade. An 


important advantage of this chart lies in the fact that it gives tempera- 
tures in both Fahrenheit and Centigrade. 
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Pine Plains, N. Y.—Gould Patchin, local dairyman, recently com- 
pleted a pasteurization plant in the rear of his home. 


Whitehouse, Ohio.—Twenty-eight Whitehouse business men met 
with V. E. Bradley, general manager of the Paige Dairy Co., recently 
to discuss the reopening of the Whitehouse plant, which has been closed 
since March. 

Pawling, N. Y.—John J. Foley, owner of Washington Dairy, has 
signed a contract to take over the Ravenwood Farm, adjoining his 
3road Meadows Farm and expects to produce enough milk for the 
dairy’s needs. 

Coudersport, Pa——Abbott Dairies, Inc., with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, has plans nearing completion for construction of a $100,000 
cheese and dairy products manufacturing plant here. 

Whitehall, Wis.—The York Co-operative Creamery, which burned 
October 16, reopened for business in a new plant recently. 


East Honesdale, Pa. 
circuit, almost totally destroyed the Gammell & Kimble Milk Plant. 





Fire, believed to have been caused by a short 
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Because it is one of the most nutritious of foods, 





milk holds a high place in the national diet for 


children. 


. And yet, for all its nutrition value, milk is one of 
the most potentially dangerous of disease spreaders 


if it is not clean. 


No sanitary precaution should be overlooked in its 
handling. In modern dairy operations, therefore, only the 


most advanced cleansing methods should be tolerated. 


Throughout the country, Solvay Dairy Cleansers daily 
do their work in helping to keep modern dairy equipment 
clean and sanitary. Men in Solvay laboratories are con- 
stantly experimenting to increase the efficiency of older 
cleansers . . . to perfect new ones. Today, there is a 
Solvay Dairy Cleanser for every dairy requirement 
cleansers for hand operations . . . for machine washing 


methods. 


Write for leaflets on the full line of Solvay Cleansers. 








SOLVAY SALES 
TOEND DUST!] CORPORATION 


Keep the outside of your Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 


plant as clean as the in- be Seleay Process Combat 
side. Use Solvay Calcium phan “sadae rd 


Chloride to end dust on 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 


roads, parking areas, ' 

drives, etc. Clean, odor- Branch Sales Offices . ; 

less, inexpensive, easy to Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati 
‘ Write f “ 1 Cleveland e Detroite Indianapolis* New Orleans 

use. Write for complete New Yorke Philadelphia Pittsburghe St. Louis 

booklet. Syracuse 
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Pick-ups-——Here and There 


Brevities Noted By A Review Representative As He Gets 
Around, In, And About The Milk Plants 


Expands 


ITHIN eight months Charles Clark, proprietor of 

W «i the Clark Dairy in West Haven, Conn., has 
opened his second deluxe retail dairy and ice cream 

store in New Haven, 

Both stores 
are doing a “rush- 
business.” On 


Conn. 


ing 
the opening day for 
the store on George 
floral 
were sent as 


St., numerous 
pieces 
testimonial 

and 
were 


a true 
of friendship 





“island fountains” 


In both Clark stores 
installed to effect speed and convenience in serving: Con- 
servative New Englanders are showing a decided prefer- 


well-wishing. 


ence for this modern form of retail dairy and ice cream 
merchandising. 
For Births 


O “drum up” new milk customers the Wood Brook 
See in Metuchen, N. J., keeps an eagle-eye on all 

birth registrations in localities served by its routes 
Shortly after a baby is born a letter of congratulations is 
sent to the proud parents. In addition to the congratulations 
some nicely worked plugging is slipped in for the company’s 
Vitamin D milk and a direct solicitation for business is 
made in the same letter. 


Conveyorized 
N THE loading platform of the Brock-Hall Dairy 
in Hamden, Conn., there are installed three power- 
driven conveyors. The extreme ends of these con- 


veyors may _ be 
an 





raised or lowered to 
aid the drivers when 


When 


employees 





Pe 

f= loading. 
ae 29 raised, 
may walk on _ the 


platform without 





jumping over mov- 


ing conveyors with 


possible risk of acci- 


dent. 





Sliding drop- 
doors in the _ wali 
conserve refrigera- 
tion by preventing 
escape of cold air 
delivered 
products are 


to the platform from 


not being 
when 


the coller. Through- 
out the Brock-Hall plant all manners of equipment and fa- 
cilities are installed to handle all milk and ice cream prod- 
ucts expeditiously and to conserve product quality to the 
highest degree. Incidentally, C. R. “Ray” Brock, 


general 
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manager of this firm is quite active in Connecticut politics 
and at the present time is in the state legislature. Located 
in Hamden, adjacent to New Brock-Hall 
sections of the City,” and 


Haven, 
“Elm 


routes 
serve all surrounding 


shore resorts. 
Enterprising 
URING vacation period the two enterprising young- 
sters pictured in their pony wagon work on a com- 
mission basis selling ice cream for Smith’s Creamery 


in Salem, Ohio, operated by R. L. Smith. The boys make 


ten per cent on their sales and with their pony peddling 
have regular routes on 
wait for their ice cream each day. 


system which many customers 


YAP ssh pai, 


The boys also developed some stops among business 
houses where they sell to employees. 





In addition to mak- 
ing ice cream sales for Smith’s Creamery the appearance 
of the pony and rig on the streets of Salem has an added 
advertising value. 
Diversified 
N COUDERSPORT, PA., G. F. Pfunter is a distributor 
| of two widely different liquids—milk and beer. From his 
producer-distributor plant on the outskirts of Couders- 
port, 3eauty Farms Dairy, he processes and 
distributes milk produced on his farm, while in town he is 
the local wholesale beer distributor. 


known as the 


Mallory Bottles 

B. MALLORY, president of F. B. Mallory, Inc., 

fF prominent independent milk distributor in Springfield, 
\fass., has the distinction of recently celebrating his 
thirty-first 


year in busi- 


ness. From a small one- 
man business Mr. Mal- 
lory has steadily in- 


creased his plant facilities 


and volume of sales until 


today his firm is one ‘ot 


the best know in New 
England. 

Several months ago 
one of the Mallory route 





men brought in to the 
F. B. MALLORY plant one of the firm’s 
milk bottles that was used a number of years ago. Fascin- 


ated with various types of bottles bought, Mr. Mallory sug- 
gested to the men that whenever they picked up one of the 
As a result this 


milk dealer now has a collection of all the company’s bot- 


old bottles they be brought to his attention. 


tles used during a period of thirty vears. 
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Examination of the collection clearly shows the radi- 
cal changes in the design and manufacture of milk bottles 
during the past quarter of a century. On the occasion of Mr. 
Mallory’s twenty-seventh anniversary in the milk business 
his employees, entirely of their own volition and sug- 
gestion, staged a grand surprise party at one of the leading 
Springfield hotels in his honor. At the occasion the em- 
ployees presented their leader with a bronze plaque com- 


memorating his anniversary — a splendid testimonial of 


employer-employee relationship. 


4 


Growing 


ALLING on a friend in East Hartford, Conn., 
he said, 


recently 
“If you have never called on Bergren’s Dairy 
out here it will be wel! worth your while getting ac- 
them. It’s old firm 
A. Bergren, who a few years 
ago turned its operation over to his son, 
Arthur. They are really ‘going to town 
with their milk business.” 


quainted with an 


started by J. 


With such a send-off one could hardly 
pass up calling on the Bergren firm, and 
it proved that there was no exaggera- 
tion. The found 
to be a most personable fellow, modest, 
and with it a thorough knowledge of the milk business and 
determination to forge ahead. At the time he was right 
in the midst of construction work on a new addition to the 
plant and installation of much new equipment. 


younger Bergren was 
ARTHUR BERGREN 


The front of the new addition was being built to ac- 
commodate a retail dairy and ice cream store. Located 
on a highway, the prospects are good for patronage from 
pleasure-riding motorists. With ample frontage, good park- 
ing facilities are offered for the accommodation of cars. 
In addition to the store a new storage room was built be- 
tween the store and the main pasteurizing plant. 





Like 


Bergrens are 


milk distributors the 
and ever mindful of having 
better equipment and facilities with which to process their 
dairy products. 


.H 
\¢ in 


ing his 


many other progressive 


forward looking 


Pretty Bossy 
CARPENTER, 


jridgewater, 


the Talisman Farm 


had the distinction of 


owner of 
hav- 
Hornedbel Maggie II, selected 
as the most beautiful cow in the United States at a Borden 
beauty sovine Belles from fifteen states. 
“Bring-’em-back-alive” Frank Buck, Howard Smith, and 
Norman Pel Geddes acted as judges in this ‘beauty event 
at the New York World’s Fair. 


Conn., 


Ayrshire cow, 


contest between 
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Chain Drugs Highlight Milk Month 


With Prize 


LIMAXING active 

participation in the 

June Dairy Month 
campaign. to stimulate 
greater consumption of 
milk and dairy products 
the National Association 
of Chain Stores 
held a winning 
contest to determine the 


Drug 


prize 


best window display that 
featured milk during 
National Milk Month. 


the hun- 
photographs 
held at 
Hotel in 
City, on 


Judges sel- 


Judging of 
dreds of 
submitted was 
the Vanderbilt 
New York 
August 18. 
ected to determine the 
best window displays in- 
eludeed Charles Speaks of the Milk Industry 
Foundation, Inc.; T. F. Kane of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, Inc.; Charles 
F. Hughes of the New York Times; Godfrey 


Lebhar, publisher and editor of Chain Store 
Age, and Harvey Runner of the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

The judges were confronted with no easy 


task to select from the hundreds of splendid 
displays three to be classed as “Best”. 

First prize was finally awarded to the Wal- 
green Drug Company of Chicago for its window 
display with the theme of the “Great White 
Way To Health”. 

Second Prize was awarded to Skillen’s Drug 
€ompany, Dallas, Texas, and third prize was 
presented to the People’s Drug Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Honorable mention was given to Gallaher’s 
Drug Stores, Dayton, Ohio; Pennsylvania Drug 
€ompany, New York City; Harvey & Carey, 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Walgreen’s in Charlotte 
N. C.; People’s Drug in Washington, D. C.: 


{ SHahe ras 
| ee Cneam 
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Window 


WAS aer, 







Ist Prize Window—Walgreen Drug Co., Chicago, Il. 


Liggett's Drug in New Haven, Conn.; Wein- 
I Cleveland, Ohio; Hook 

pany, Indanapolis, Ind.; Dow 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Read Drug Company 
in Baltimore, Md. 


yerger's, Drug Com- 


Drug Company, 


For the best “Back-bar” displays the same 
judges made the following awards: First, Wal- 
green’s Drug in Memphis, Tenn.; second, Gal- 
laher’s in Dayton, Ohio, and third, Walgreen's 


in Little Rock, Ark. 

Honorable mention was given to Gallaher’s 
No. 10 Store in Dayton, Ohio; Eckerd’s Drug, 
Columbia, S. C.; Walgreen’s in Denver, Col.; 
Harvey & Carey, Buffalo and Jamestown, N. 
Y.; Lanes Drug in Knoxville, Tenn.; Penn- 
sylvania Drug, New York City, and Walgreen’s 
in Denver, Col. 

To sell more milk the best idea awards were 
made to : First, The Read Drug & Chemical 
Company in Baltimore, Md., and second, Galla- 
her Drug Company, in Dayton, Ohio. 

Attractive silver urns the 


were awarded to 


prize winning concerns. 





2nd Prize—Skillern’s Drug Co., 


Dat'las. Tex 





Displays 


In a 
> 
tive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association Chain 
Stores 


statement from 


Griffiths, Execu- 


Drug analyzing 


Dairy 
following 


the results of 
Month the 


excellent showing in 





- MOR FE increased sales was 
J 
3 recorded : 
| he ; LK Tweny-two per cent 
FOR increase in milk sales 


during June, 1939, when 
compared with the same 
period in 1938; 


HEALTH 


Twenty-four per cent 
increase in cream sales; 
per cent in- 
butter sales; 


Twenty 
crease in 
and 

Fifty-three per cent 
increase in cheese sales 
during National Dairy Month compared with 
same period in 1938. 

Fifty-four companies operating over 2,600 
drug key throughout the 


United States participated in these June Dairy 


stores in locations 


prom ions. 
——_77 = eo ___—_- 


SEEK MILK PRICE CHANGE 


Ind. (bk. B.)—The 
Grocery Company has asked the local circuit 


Indianapolis, Kroger 


order changes in prices of certaim 
types of milk here. In a filed 
against the state Milk Control Board, the com- 
pany requested that the board’s list price, com- 
piled Apri! 25, be changed to provide lower 
prices for nursery milk, whipping cream, but- 
termilk, cream buttermilk, chocolate milk and 


court to 


mandate suit 


cottage cheese sold in stores than delivered to 
homes. 


Holdredge, Neb—Ted Folk has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Phelps County Cream- 
ery & Produce Co., succeeding C. M. McCoy, 
resigned. 





HEALTH GIVING § 4 
VITAMINS 


More Milk 


2d Peize—Peoples Drug Co... Wosbine 


REVIEW 
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News From the Field 


items of Interest From the Manufacturing, Processing and Dis- 


tributing End of the Dairy Business 


Little Falls, Minn.—Construction of a concrete block and brick biuld- 
ing has been started by A. Kulick on his property next to the Elise 
Cafe on First St. northeast. 
by M. A. Dakken of Austin. 


Sikeston, Mo.—An addition to the Reiss Dairy plant has been com- 


It will house an ice cream plant operated 


pleted. 
Rolla, Mo. 
tion for a new building to be erected on the corner of 10th and Elm Sts. 
Hollis, Okla.- 
according to A. W. Long, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Tucker Dairy has commenced work on the founda- 
A cheese company is considering locating in Hollis, 


Winter, Wis.—Construction work upon the new addition to the local 
creamery’s warehouse and store is about coinpleted. 

Penbrook, Pa.—Hoak’s Dairy Inc., of 2901 Canby St. was awarded 
a State charter recently. Incorporators of the corporation, which has a 
capital stock of $50,000 with 500 shares of a par value of $100, are 
Charles A. Hoak, 2901 Canby St.; C. Nissley Hoak, 2321 Walnut St., 
Hoak, 2409 Market St., Harrisburg. 

Thomasville, Ga——Cherokee Farms Dairy, of which J. Y. Conn is 
proprietor, recently installed a stainless steel pasteurizer. 


Harrisburg, and Kenneth E. 


Erie, Pa.—The ninth of a chain of Hill Mill dairy stores opened 
here recently. 

Bellows Falls, Vt—The Bellows Falls Cooperative Creamery re- 
cently completed the installation of new machinery and equipment which 
makes this plant one of the most modern in New England. Practically 
all machinery with which the milk comes in contact is new. 

Watertown, Minn.—The Rice Lake Creamery Co. 
purchased by the Milk Products Co. of Winsted, Minn. 


here has been 


Asharoken, N. Y.—The Southlawn Dairy Farm near Eatons Neck, 
operated by Mrs. Victor Bevin, suffered a $6,000 loss recently when 
the bottling and cooling system and the garage were completely destroyed 
by fire. 

Mass. 


here 


‘United Farmers’ Dairy Stores, Inc., was recently 
incorporated for $100,000. The are Charles A. 
Armitage. Arlington; Chelsea F. Higginbotharn, Medford, and Waldo 
Noyes, Weston. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Salt Lake Milk Producers’ Association re- 
cently awarded contracts for the construction oi a two-story and base- 
ment milk processing plant here to cost $50,000 or more. 

Portland, Ore. 
cream plant here. 

Cobleskill, Pa.—The Sheffield Farms have sold their milk plant at 
Cobbleskill to the Tuscan Dairy Co. of Union, N. J. 


Boston, 
incorporators 


Fred Meyer Co. is constructing a new $37,000 ice 


Cobbleskill, N. Y.—A hundred former Sheffield patrons met here 
recently and voted to form a cooperative producers’ association for the 
About 200 producers have 
signed as members of the organization to be known as the Schoharie 


purpose of disposing of their own milk. 


County Co-operative Producers. 

Carthage, N. Y.—Glassel-Saunders, Inc., have opened their new 
dairy plant here, manufacturing ice cream mix and chocolate fudge. J. 
RB. Saunders is secretary-treasurer for the company. 

Coffeyville, Kans.—Rebuilding of the big dairy farm by the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. is anticipated. The equipment to be 
used, however, is expected to be smaller and will run continuously. 


Detroit, Mich—At a cost of approximately $100,000, a modern day- 
light dairy has been added to the Cunningham Drug Stores plant at 
Twelfth and Marantette for the manufacture of all the ice creams and 
sherbets used in the 95 Cunningham stores in Michigan. The stainless 
steel pasteurization vats and pipes of the freezing equipment have 1 
maximum capacity of 400 gallons of ice cream per hour. 


Gaffney, S. C—The milk bottling plant of M. E. Higgins near here, 
including new equipment was recently destroyed by a fire believed caused 
by a spark from the boiler. 
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PARTS are RIGHT— 
Machine is RIGHT” 
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The 


RDE Claritier non- 
corrosive disc, 
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W estfalia Separators are the choice 


of thousands the world over. 
Write for new Westfalia “Parts” folder, 


SEPARATOR CO., INC. 


SINCE 1890 
Bloomfield, N. J 
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30 Orange St. 


FLIES 


ARE NO PROBLEM WHEN YOU HA VE 


Durobar Electric Screens 


Control this expensive pest automatically 
with electricity. 











Protect your product in all production 
processes. 

Other progressive plants are using this 
method with marked success. 

Durobar Screens are the ONLY screens 
used by the large operators. 

If you are interested in solving your fly 
problem for less money than it is now 
costing you, sign and mail the attached 








coupon. 

stv se deaanime td aby es acest ee ode dein mesic 
NATIONAL ELECTRIC SCREEN CORP t 

29 N. Peoria Street 
Chicago, Illinois } 
Please forward information on how I an save money with i 

Durobar Screens 

Nan I 
I 
Address , 
City State ! 
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Making Acidophilus Milk Use no more equipment than necessary for end” and a third one from the middle of the sa! 
Question :— making the milk and the equipment that i vat. The milk was then vigorously agitated ' ne 
” ee : , used must be thoroughly sterilized either with and the fourth sample taken. On examining " 
Our family physician recommended Acid- - ‘ : . » ‘ oe , , the 
: age: ; : confined steam, water above 200 deg. F. or the final results, it was learned that these four { 
ophilus Culture for intestinal trouble. When . , o 
; : ta : chlorine. samples did not always check. ' : 
ever possible we have obtained it from Syra- pr 
cuse but we can not get it regularly enough The acidophilus culture or starter should be Some plants had very few discrepancies chi 
He suggested that vou could give me the di- transferred daily in milk treated as described while others showed large variations in tests are 
rections for making it since I am on a farm above or sterilized in steam under pressure at from an individual producer’s batch. Some of | the 
and make butter and churn often. And he 250 deg. F. for 15 minutes. The sterile milk the differences between the highest and lowest 
would also like a source of supply nearer at should be inoculated with one or two per cent tests from single batches were up to two per 
hand. of the last starter made. cent. In other words, the test at the dump 
rae , ‘ , , ne ; ave been 3.2 pe ‘nt v > the 
“If it is possible to make this culture will We can arrange to send you a culture should“ Prager , we as sag - — - 
: os or : , 7 IS : at the gate end was 5.2 per cent. This is the 
you kindly send me the necessary information! you want to try your hand at it. ~ half of . Mie \ 
. - extreme Dut over hali oi the producers in some | 
—G. A. P., Locke, N. } I hope I have not discouraged you too badly ¢ ~dity \oc CO 
— ; of the plants had variations larger than 0.25 J 
but an acidophilus culture is not too easy to } 
Answer :— . per ‘cent. 
: ; Ae ; handle. : F : } 
We do not know ef any one in New York he shape of the weigh can was important 
State who has been able to keep an acidophilus Sampling At the Weigh Can For Fat Test but the thoroughness with which the cream 
culture successfully under temperature condi- Question:— had risen on the cooled milk was of, at least, 
tions as found in the average home. If an - ; ae , : equal importance. It was reported that if the 
: ; am dissatisfied with the fat tes am ; 
I lissatisfied th the fat test I 
acidophilus culture could be propagated as read- ; : ; 7 s milk was not cooled too well, or was stirred 
F P ‘ getting at the milk station. I would like a few ; 
ily as can be the regular buttermilk cultures, ; when it left the farm or when it arrived at the 
, : questions answered. , f at 
there is not much reason why a careful person plant, the variations were reduced. When one \\ 
could not get along making ‘bis own acidophilus “Is there any difference in the fat test be- considers that rapid cooling with little or no rai 
milk. tween straining, covering, cooling—slow or fast agitation causes the most fat to rise on the 
= ’ , R without stirring and delivering next morning fresh milk, he can see that slow cooling or i 
First of all the acidophilus bacterium does , oa ‘an amet : 5 ; ; : ae if 
i as against stirring milk occasionally while cool- stirring during cooling will hinder fat rising 
not grow well at ordinary room temperature. ie # - - : 2 : at 
. a ; ing and then delivering the next morning! thus making sampling at the station more ac- 
or even under ordinary conditions in many “Should ti , tiff a al ‘ ‘Hes - : ae 1 yo 
. - . should there be any difference in test or i curate. Such a practice increases th yacteriz 
laboratories. It grows best at about 98 to 104 : 4 ; ga daa =“ wasn engage acaiee busin : _ 
aie aap : separating between warm and cold milk? What count however. Strainers or baffle plates in «x 
deg. F. This temperature range must be main- : ; ; nig . , Ri 
‘ 86 : “ee suggestions would you make for getting a fair the weigh cans apparently did not help much 
tained if even fair results are to be obtained > a »y : ; 2 . Q 
, composite sample?-—J. M. C., Lockland, O. in those Philadelphia plants having trouble. It J 
with the culture. ‘ti . tae aN 
A you are permitted to deliver morning’s milk J 
See eae aD i J, a i nswer:— ; ae cod f 
Chinking that you might want to try mak uncooled, dumping the morning’s milk aiter let 
ing your own acidophilus milk, I am giving As far as the fat test is concerned there the night’s acids sampling. : - 
the following directions as worked out by one = should be no difference among methods of . ‘ , ae Ay 
7 ‘+n the Dairy Industry Departme ; ‘i : Results as I have just described do not oc- J : 
of the men in the Dairy Industry epartment handling the milk on the farm as long as the : i Pi 
c ae eee ue as ; P ; gage ; ' cur in all plants but apparently some at least. f 
here at Cornel University. The culture or lk Ss ot ch ied or soured. Churned or - 
; milk is n url pe : a Saal . 
eee = hich th ilk i ade i “e ‘eerat . : ea The State of New York now has a regulation 
starter trom which the milk 1s made 1s pre- soured milk makes proper sampling difficult : A 
At : ae a aa on the books that there must never be so much 
pared according to the following directions byt it can be done if necessary. : 3 : : 
; 1 4. a a ; milk put into a weigh can that the milk comes 
also, only in smal! flasks or jars ; ; Seale ; 5 ; ; Sap : ‘ , 
[he point you raise relative to cooling is a yp into the strainer. This rule is not enforced si 
1. Good quality skimmilk is used and al- significant one under certain conditions of as far as I know. We have found the milk in lit 
ss , ) - > Bae . at ah “a 2 . ° * 2 . » j 
lowed to incubate at 98-104 deg. F. for sampling but not testing. The Pennsylvania strainers when vat is too full, to test from 0.3 J be 
‘ half ree . . , . a . ' 
two and one-half to three hours. State College a few years ago reported some to 0.9 per cent more than the remainder of the let 
2. Heat the milk to 200 deg. F. or above for work done in some 16 or 18 plants in the Phil- milk in the weigh can even after the milk in 
30 minutes. adelphia milx shed where producers had been the can has been thoroughly stirred. I under- en 
3. Cool quickly to 98-104 deg. F. complaining about their tests [he report stand the State of Pennsylvania requires me- | th 
a ¢ . q° - . * 5 al 
: : : reated quite a bit of interest and comment. ‘hanical agitators in manv weigh cans i +4 - 
4. Inoculate immediately with one per cent “TS#*C° 4 chanical agitators in many weigh cans in that H fa 
; , i 3 . state “his she a st toward unitorm “ 
of an actively growing culture of acido- Che investigators went into the plants while 6 i a oe Pe eee - 
philus and hold at that temperature until the milk was being received and dumped. The ““™P""S W 
coagulation takes place or three to four milk was dumped without any suggestions or I feel improper sampling causes more dis 4 ar 
hours longer comments from these men. Four different sam- satisfaction than improper testing of the sam sn 
5. Cool to about 50 deg. F. If it is cooled ples were taken from the weigh can from each ples. We have done some checking in New m 
and held very much below this tempera-  producer’s milk. One sample was taken from York State which indicates this is the case. A J st 
ture, the organisms will die off rather the end into which the milk was dumped, an- small amount of personal experience also shows at 
readily. other from the other or commonly called “gate that certain equipment and certain’ methods eV 
at 
af 
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— 


used in some plants causes improper sampling 


which works against the plant and for the 


dairymen. Regardless of who benefits, im- 


proper sampling should be eliminated. 


The only difference in separating warm and 
cold milk will be that the separation of cold 
milk causes slightly higher fat losses in the 
skimmilk, but gives a considerably more viscous 
¢<ream than when warm milk is separated. 


The 
composite is to get a fair daily sample. Whether 
r not the 


first thing necessary to secure a fair 


sample is iepresentative can be 
determined by following the sampling procedure 
used in the Philadelphia investigation. If all 
samples from an individual producer test the 


same (within 0.1 to 0.2 per cent) there is no 
If the tests of 


the samples do not agree, the only fair thing 


need for concern on this point. 


to do is for the company to change to an ap- 
proved shape of weigh can or 
chanical agitator. 


put in a me- 
After representative samples 
are used for making up the composites, about 
the only other precautions to take are: 


1. Use sufficient preservative to prevent the 
milk from souring and molds from grow- 
ing. 

2. An air tight container should be used to 
prevent evaporation. 

3. Keep samples as cold as possible without 
freezing. 

4. Do not keep composites before testing any 
longer than mecessary. 

5. All the fat 
through the composite before the sample 


sa 


must be evenly distributed 
for testing is removed from the composite 


bottle. 


‘We find ‘most people know how to test accu- 
rately. 

I hope I ‘have answered your questions, but 
if I have not or you have any additional ones 
will be happy to hear from 


at any time, we 


you again. 


Cream Line and Color of Milk Below Cream 
Question :-— 


“Please send me any information or pamph- 
lets you have concerning control of cream line 
und the color of milk below 
Any help will ‘be appreciated—P. M. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


the cream line. 


Answer :— 


We do not happen to have any bulletins or 
similar material on factors affecting the cream 
line or color of the milk below the cream line 
but perhaps I’ can give you a few facts in this 
letter. 

The depth of cream line of course is depend- 
know 
milk is the limiting 


ent upon several factors. First, we all 
that the fat content of the 
factor. In general the next factor for consider 
ation is the pasteurization temperature and time 
When considering pasteurized milk, our stand 
ard for cream volume determinations probably 
143 deg. F. for 30 


milk. If this is our 


should be pasteurization at 
minutes rather than raw 

then 
at our New York Experiment Station at Gen 
eva, the milk may be held at 143 deg. F. for 
about 42 minutes before the cream volume is 
affected. 


standard according to some work done 
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When the temperature is raised to 144 deg. 
the holding time must not be more than about 
30 to 32 minutes. This does not 
leeway in the holding time. 
workers 


give much 
Various research 
have reported a reduction in cream 
volume from 8 to 13 per cent when milk is held 
at 145 deg. for 30 minutes. At least one and 
perhaps more of the short time-high tempera- 
ture 


machines when operated at 163 


or below for 16 to 17 


deg. F 
little 
long hold method 


seconds show a 
better cream volume than the 
even at 143 deg. for only 30 minutes 


Since the holding time and temperature is 5 


important, a partial cooling immediately after 
the 30 minute holding period is desirable if the 
equipment can be operated to do so. From the 
standpoint of flavor, the lower this initial cool- 
ing the better but if the milk must be pumped 
from the holders to the fillers, 110 deg. F. is 
probably the lowest temperature that will not 


affect the cream volume. Somewhat lower tem- 


peratures can be used if the milk flows by grav- 
ity over the cooler to the filler. 

After the 
Starts 


milk is cold, clumping of the fats 
After the fat 


clump they start to rise“to form a cream layer. 


rather rapidly. globules 


When clumps are broken apart they will rise 


very slowly in the cold milk, so agitation of 
cold milk must be kept at a minimum if maxi- 
Mixing cold 
filler tank will 


\gitation at tempera- 


mum creaming is to he obtained. 
pasteurized milk in a surge o1 
cream line 

110 deg. F. 


on the 


reduce the 
tures above apparently have little 
crean: value. For this rea- 


little 


or no affect 


son agitation during pasteurization has 


or no affect on the cream line 


The nearer 32 deg. F. 
milk is at the 


cream line In 


the temperature of the 
filler, the deeper will be the 
other 


words, the higher the 


temperature the less cream will rise in a rea- 


(Continued on. Page 24) 
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Certified Butter Color 





A modern type color made to meet | | 
the demand for maximum coloring 
power at minimum cost. Shipped || 
in convenient one-gallon cans, five- | 
gallon NO-SPILL cans and large 
Order from your dealer. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, INC. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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wif Late Developments in the Field of 


Equipment, Supplies, and Services - - 


Servers 

NEW MILK bottle receptacle has been an 
nounced by the L. A. Sheet Metal Manu- 
facturing Co., 901 East 9th St., Los 
‘les, Cal. The 


new inilk server is to afford greater protection 





purpose of this company’s 


for bottles of milk after delivery to the home. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that these 
appurtenances protect miik from the weather, 
prevent bottle breakage, spillage, and contam- 
ination. The new containers are recommended 
also as a medium for milk and dairy advertis- 
ing. For this new receptacle the manufacturer 
claims that it embodies all the features of the 
most elaborate bui!t in receptacle. It holds 
twice as many bottles and packages, fits, and 
can be installed in a couple of minutes in any 
house, since it is fastened with only two wood 
screws. Further particulars may be obtained 


by writing to the company. 
New Pure-Pak Junior Unit 


Ex-Cello-O Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, announces the 


URE-PAK Division, 
“Junior,” a 
new milk-packaging machine designed es 
pecially for small to average size dairies. Like 
the Pure-Pak Senior machine in principle, the 
Junior packages milk, cream, and other dairy 
products in standard Pure-Pak single-service 
According to Phil Huber, Ex-Cello-O Cor- 
poration president, the Junior “meets the ap- 


Bulletins, Catalogues, 


From Firms Catering to 


parent needs of small and average size dairies. 
Similar to the Pure-Pak Senior which is now 
Coast to 


operating in leading dairies from 





Coast, this new machine does ¢ complete pack 
aging job in one, continuous, automatic opera 
tion. The flat container blanks enter the Junio: 
forming unit at the front and emerge—one 
every 3 seconds—from the other end filled with 
fresh milk, cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
ice cream mix, and other dairy products ready 
for delivery to the dairv’s customers. Quart, 


pint and half-pint Pure-Pak containers ar 


completely packaged on the one machine in 
the dairy 
*“Pure-Pak 


feet of floor space. It is 17 feet 4 inches long 


Junior occupies only 50° square 


overall, and 


Mr. Huber. 


cighs less than five tons,” says 


Pure-Pak is a product of the Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation. For 20 years this concern has 
been a leading manufacturer of precision ma 
chinery for the automobile, aircraft, railroad 
:ericultural industries, and the United States 
government. For the past five years Ex-Cell-O 
has manufactured Pure-Pak milk packaging 


machinery for the dairy industry 


On the Pure-Pak Junior machine, container 
1! ] 


blanks are automatically piuked up by vacuun 
cups and fed into the forming unit where th 
containers are shaped and bottoms glued. Then 
the containers are sterilized inside and outside 
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with hot paraffin. This operation also _hot- 
seals inside and ovtside the Pure-Pak pouring 
opening. 


Following the hot-paraffin bath the Pure-Pak 
containers pass through a refrigerating unit of 
an interesting, ne Quickly the con 


iesign 
tainers are cooled to the temperature of thi 


1 1 


dairy products which are to be packaged. 


The Junior filling unit is of the piston type, 
said to be one of the most accurate in measur- 
ing dairy products. It is mechanical and posi 


tive in action as difierentiated from gravity 


filling devices. The filler can be sealed b; 
weights and measures authorities and it is de- 
signed for quick and easy disassembling fox 
‘leaning. 

In the sealing and dating unit of the Pure- 


Pak Junior the filled containers are closed at 


the top by an ingenious operation. An electric- 
ally heated staple fastens the top. Then the 
sealed and dated package is delivered to the 


Casing. 


machine’s platform ready for 


At no time during these operations on the 


Pure-Pak Junior are the containers touched by 


human hands. Containers are under cover as 


they move along the machine 


One operator runs the Pure-Pak Junior. He 
places a ten minute supply of Pure-Pak con- 
tainer blanks in the automatic feeder, then 


cases the finished packages. 


“Pure-Pak Junior.” says Mr. Huber, “is en- 
gineered and built for long years of dependable 
service. It operates with a smooth, steady 
rhythm in a cycle that is ideai for production 


in small and medium size dairies.” 


soth the Junior aid Senior Pure-Pak ma- 
chines are manufactured by the Ex-Cell-O Cor- 
noration in Detroit; and are sold and serviced 
by the Pure-Pak Division with sales offices in 
Detroit, New York, Atlanta. Chicago, and San 


Francisco. 


Glass Pump 


BULLETIN FROM the Nash Engineering 
Co. describes an entirely new kind of 
pump, a glass centrifugal, with the me- 

chanical advantages of metal and chemical ad- 

vantages of glass. It is constructed to handle 


1 


chemical or food products under the most sani- 


tary conditions. 


Made of “Pyrex” brand heat and shock re- 


sisting glass, the pump impeller and casing ar 
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not affected by temperatures up to 150 deg. F. 
in standard design and 200 deg. F. 
design. It is claimed that these glass pumps 
handle hot 
equal facility 


in special 


acids or brine cooled liquids with 


Fully transparent, the interior of the pump 
and the material 
examination at all 
and the 
the material passing through may be constantly 


subject to 


being handled is 


times. Cleanliness of the 


interior, color, sedimentation, etc., 01 


checked without stopping. 


Cleaning when required is quickly done, fo 
laid 


after cle: 


the whole interior may be open in a few 


minutes. Reassembly ning is accom- 


’ 


plished as quickly, and the proper 


adjustment 
is practically automatic. 


Dangerous pressure is relieved automatically 
if for any reason it should develop on the in- 
terior of the pump, before it builds up to a point 


where there would be danger of fracture of the 


glass c’-sing itself. 

This glass pump was conceived by the Corn- 
ing Glass Works and designed and manufac- 
tured by the Nash Engineering Co., South 
Norwalk, Conn. A_ bulletin describing this 


pump may be secured irom the Nash 


Engineer 


ing Co. 
Filter 
NEW Four page folder in color on cold 
milk filtering is being distributed by the 
Stamsvik Manufacturing Co., Grov 
City, Pa. According to the bulletin cold milk 


filtration provides a valuable improvement to 
the sanitary control of fil 


gives 


milk fl! 


iltering milk. It 


the dairy industry freedom from hot 





Stamsvik Cold Milk Filter 


tration and the unpleasant odor, unnatural 


flavor and discoloration frequently resulting 


this 
to the com- 


from dissolved sediment. Copies of cir- 


cular may be obtained by writing 


pany. 
Aluminum Conveyor 
NNOUNCEMENT has been received that a 
new roller-type portable conveyor made 
of 61 S. T. Alcoa Aluminum, featuring 
high tensile strength combined with light 


weight, has been placed upon the 
Ladder Co 


market bv 


the Aluminum 286 Adams St., 


Tarentum, Pa. 

The model illustrated is equipped with steel 
ball bearing wheels fitted on an eccentric axle 
at each end of the conveyor. When the wheels 
are in a “down” position, the conveyor is easily 
rolled from place to place; when they are 
lifted up, the conveyor rests firmly on the floor. 
Due to the light 


weight aluminum, only one 


August, 1939 


or two people are needed to change location 
of the conveyor. 

The and high tensile 
strength of this new conveyor enable it to sup 


rugged construction 


port extremely heavy loads. It will not rust 





Aluminum Ladder Co.’s Conveyor 


or deteriorate in any way, and therefore wil! 
withstand years oO severe service, Ease ot 
cleaning makes it ideal for use where liquids 
are liable to spill from open containers. 

The new conveyor can be supplied with ot 


without legs and with or without wheels on 
the legs. The model shown is 10 ft. long, 14 in 
wide, and weighs only 60 Ibs The variou 


types are available in varying widths, lengths 


and heights to suit different needs 


<i © 


COLD RAW MILK FILTRATION 





Equipment Manufacturing Firm Presents 
Interesting Discussion of This Procedure 





Damrow Brothers Co. of Fond du Lac, Wis.. 
has lately issued the lowing consideration of 
coid raw milk filtration in general and a des 
cription of a new system for is procedure de 
veloped by them. 

Health authorities in many states are demand 
ing that dairies filter the milk cold, betor 
pasteurization, and just as soon as it is receiv 
from the intake line Lhe advantages of -this 
procedure have been long recognized tor great 
milk purity and cleanliness. Dairies using cold 
raw milk filtration have found it a great 
protection against off-flavors and off-quality. 

Regardless of how careful the farmer may 
be, there is always bound to be a certain amount 
of dirt and extraneous matter in his milk upon 
delivery. If allowed to stand in the milk while 
waiting tor pasteurization bacteria multiply 
quickly. Another point that has been shown is 
that extraneous material tends to dissolve witn 


the heat of 
filtered out 


pasteurization and 1s less easily 


aiter pasteurization. Remaining in 
the milk beyond this point, it often serious]; 
influences the flavor, purity, and quality of the 


milk. 

One solution to the 
filtration—filtering the 
receiv d, before 


is cold raw mull 


milk just as soon as it is 


problem 


bacteria have a chance to de 


velop. Cold milk formerly was difficult to handle 
in filters. At lower temperatures the butterfat 
and frozen milk particles in quickly 
clogged some filters, mpairing their 
efficiency to the point where milk was being 
forced through i that 
much of the Th 


winter 
seriously 
against such 


resistance 
dirt went along with it. 


problem of slowing up production also pre- 
sented itself. 
\ new system of cold milk filtration has 


been developed and perfected by d ury engineers 
at Damrow Brothers Company, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., manufacturers of dairy equipment. Work- 
ing on an entirely new principle, the new filters 
have successfully handled milk as cold as 40 
deg. F., in production speeds up to 25,000 Ibs. 
of milk per hour, through a single unit. 

The Damrow system combines a_ receiving 
tank and a horizontal filter unit. As the milk 
enters the tank, it strikes a baffle plate, which 
breaks the force of the fall, and guides the milk 
over the sides, where heavier extraneous matter 
is deposited into a sediment pocket. Then the 
milk flows through a fine mesh filter cloth held 
in a horizontal position over a perforated metal 


disc by a clamping ring. There is no chance 
of churned butterfat clogging the filter cloth, 
for a float control keeps a constant depth of 


about 8 inches of milk in the tank. These par- 





ELIMINATE 
FLIES 


ELECTRICALLY 





INTRODUCING 
Our New Sentinel Jr. Box Trap 


@ All Metal Construction 
@ Entire Top is Killing Surface 
@ High-grade Transformer 
@ Six-toot Cord and Plug 
@ Size 644"u2e"u15)," 
Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $9.90 


ELECTRIC SCREEN DOOR CORP. 
540 Washington Blvd. Chicago, Lil. 
We manuiacture and distribute a com- 
plete line of “Sentinels” for every need. 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon 
For Further Intormation 








kiectric Screen Vueur Corp. 

546 Washington Blvd., Chicago, ILil 

sa epartiment LP 

Without obligation kindly mail us des- 
criptive literature and prices on the 
following 

O Complete Doors () Hanging Panels 
O} Door Inserts Lanterns 


OJ Window Inserts 


Name 


Box Traps 
meROet. @ Bis cccncddadth600sedeennsere 
City & 








PRODUCTION 


with low-cost, efficient machines 
and quality supplies. 


DISTRIBUTION 


with modernized trucks, cabinets, 
fountains and lockers. 


MERCHANDISING 


with powerful point of sale ad- 
vertising, signs, services, ideas. 


find all these 
sales and profit-building 
tools at the twelfth 


DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


XPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Oct. — yx 28 


You will 
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MORE PROFIT 
LESS WORK 


Use Wyandotte 


The J. B. Ford Sales Company 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
1270 Sixth Ave 401 N. Broad St. 
COlumbas 5-5015 Walnut 2124-Race 08875 














Eggs show up large, 
es inviti in 

SELF-LOCKING Cushion 
Cartons. Cushioned 
protection eliminates 
brecokage. Ventilation 


A FEW USERS 
Swift & Co.—Armour & Co. 
Wilson & Co.—Cudahy Pkg.Co. safeguards flavor. Color- 


Beatrice Cry—Fairmont Cry 
Kroger Grocery 
American Stores 


fully printed with your 
brand nome. 
Send for free samples, 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
500 HB. Mlineis St., Chicage, Ill. 


BUTTE PRINTS 





Accurate In Weight 
Perfect Jn Formation 





C. DOERING & SON, Inc., 1379 W. Lake Street, Chicage 








" L.DAITCH & CO.in. 


Direct Retail Outlet For Quality 
EGGS - BUTTER 
CHEESE-MILK-MiLk Propucts 


516 WESTCHESTER AVE., N. Y. GA9'Y 
Ref.: Chase Nat. Bank (148th St. Branch) 











Breakstone Bros. Inc. 
“Division National Dairy Products Corp.” 
Manufacturers of 
Cheese & Milk Products 
195 Franklin Street, New York 














Experienced Transit Rates 
Management Privileges in Line 
New England Cold Sterage Warehouse 
The ealy Warchouse in Maine 
Ideal Sterage fer all Perishable Produce 


PORTLAND MAINE 








MORPAC 


BUTTER PACKAGING MACHINES 
Fer Economy and Better Packages 


THE MORRIS PACKAGING EQUIPMENT CO COMPANY 


DO, OHIO 


378 Westwoed Ave. 








Special taxes on chain 
food stores are ac- 
tually sales taxes on 
the first essential of life 





THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 
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ticles “float” on top until the filter is pumped 
empty at the close of the run. Erosion or 
“forcing” of foreign material through the cloth 
is prevented by placing the centrifugal pump on 
the outlet side of the filter instead of on the 
inlet side. 

















New Damrow Cold Milk Filter 


Unusually wide filtering area is necessary 
for cold mi‘ filtration. The new Damrow hori- 
zontal filter unit provides up to 4 age feet 
of area, capable of a long run of milk without 
change and is easy to keep clean. A minimum 
of operating parts assures very little need for 
attention. The centrifugal pump is of standard 
sanitary type, and can be easily disconnected 
and used on other dairy operations when not 
in use on the filter. 

Four types of cold milk filters, in two differ- 
ent sizes, are available with capacity up to 
25,000 lbs. per hour. For smaller dairies there 
are two smaller models with stainless steel or 
tinned steel tank, both with capacities up to 
5,000 Ibs. of milk per hour. 


ooo 


A. & P. DAIRY SALES UP 


a 


Big Chain Reports 20 Per Cent Gain Dur- 
ing June Dairy Month 


New York, August 21.—Dairy product sales 
were boosted more than 20 per cent by the 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. during 
National Dairy Month in June, compilation of 
reports from 22 of the company’s warehouses 
in key cities showed today. 

The increase of bulk consumption 
by the A. & P. compared 28.5 
per cent in milk sales at soda fountains, lunch- 
eonettes and variety restaurants. 


reported 
with a gain of 


The reports on the five leading dairy prod- 
ucts showed that consumption of ad- 
vanced 35 per cent in the 22 areas reporting. 
Butter and cream showed gains of 20 per cent, 
and use of bottled milk increased 16 per cent. 


cheese 


Reporting warehouses are located in St. 
Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Texas; Scrantor, Pa.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; New Orleans, La.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Co- 
lumbus, Youngstown, Cleveland, O.; Buffalo, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; Spring- 
field, New Haven, Conn.; Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Bronx, N. Y.; Newark, Paterson, 
toona, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chain throughout the cooper- 
ated in National Dairy Month which was spon- 
National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, the National Dairy Council, 
the Milk Industry Spe- 
cial advertising was used throughout the drive 
to promote consumption of all dairy 

—_——— oo 


N. J.; Al- 
stores nation 
sored by the 


Foundation and others. 


products. 


TEST HERD RECORDS BROKEN 





Breeders of registered 


greater attention 


cattle 
productior 


Guernsey are 


giving to official 


than ever in the history of dairying, according 


to Karl B. Musser, secretary of The American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, Peterborough, N. H. 
Mr. Musser reports breeders 
officially at the present time, a 
breed associations. 


1,058 testing 
new high for 
Guernsey breeders generally 
prefer the type of testing requiring preliminary 
milkings giving a more accurate 24 hour pro- 
duction period. Three out of four breeders are 
doing this type of testing. The trend 
from selective testing has been very 
cording to Mr. Musser, and four out of five 
breeders test all animals in the herd of milking 
age. 


away 


rapid, ac- 


One out of three bulls registered is out of 
an Advanced Register dam or a dam on test. 
With the increase in testing Mr. ex- 
pects this percentage to 
in the next few years. 
should seek production pedigree, 
Mr. Musser foundation for 
depriving breeders not testing from selling bull 
calves out of 


Musser 
still 
While every 
data in the 
there is no 


increase further 


dairyman 
says 


not have 
established by tests, 
as the average of all Guernseys ever placed on 
test, 55,932 records is 10,108.1 pounds of milk 
and 502.8 pounds of fat. 


Milk Plant Problems 


(Continued from Page 21) 


good dams which do 


their transmitting ability 








sonable time. Storage temperatures should also 
be 40 deg. F. or below. As the risen fat is 
allowed to become warm, it softens and packs 
together tighter so that cream volume shrinks. 


Ordinarily the treatment of the raw milk be- 
fore pasteurization does not materially affect 
the cream line in the pasteurized milk. There 
is slight evidence to indicate that agitation and 
pumping of the raw milk even though it may 
not hurt the cream line in the finished bottle 
does not do it any good so the raw milk should 
not be agitated or pumped more than is nec- 
essary. 

The relation between a deep cream line and 
a good color below the fat reminds me of the 
old saying that one can not eat his cake and 
keep it too. The milk below the cream line is 
the skimmilk with a little fat in it. There are 
two things in which give it 
color or in other words which change the blu- 
ish appearance to a thicker or richer one—more 
fat and/or The milk, as 
has a higher casein content 
fat milk. This means that the 

the cream line, assuming per 
fat the same, will be with Hol- 
stein milk than with Jersey or Guernsey milk. 
The more fat which rises on a bottle of milk 
the bluer the skimmilk. The only way 
therefore to reduce the bluish or ap- 
is to treat the milk cream 
not so 


this skimmilk 


more casein. richer 
Jersey or Guernsey, 
than does low 
skimmilk below 


cent of bluer 


will be 
watery 
so that the 
milk 
casein than are the low fat milks normally. 


pearance 


line is deep or use a higher in 


asked for information rela- 


tive to the control of cream line. 


Your question 
Not knowing 

operations, I could not 
but hope that the 


cussion will help you to solve your problem. 


your plant or answer 


you directly, foregoing dis- 


If I have not given you all the information 
you need, please do not hesitate to write again. 
We are glad to help at any time you think we 


can be of assistance. 
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Consider Farm Program 
(Continued from First Page) 

ers aS company unions are to the interests of 
labor. I suggest that the cooperatives give this 
new problem close study, and consider whether 
some strengthening and clarifying of the co- 
operative laws is needed.” 

It was the opinion of O. M. Reed of the 
Department of that 


stability in the fluid milk price structure is the 


Agriculture creation of 
most important responsibility co-operatives as 
sume under federal milk marketing control. In 
proposing and ad-ocating price levels, co-opera 


tives should seek to establish a structure that 
can be maintained without disrupting the mar 


ket. 


tomers,” he said, “and in securing prices for 


“The people in the cities are your cus 


your producer members you must not forget 
the interests of the consuming public.” The 
O. M. Reed quoted above is not Dr. O. E 


Reed, chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
The Eastern Drought 


The severe drought in important dairy states 


unless checked soon undoubtedly will present 
a condition of greater importance to the milk 
industry of thoses states than anything that 
Congress has done or failed to do for the in 


dustry. It has already resulted in a sharp cur- 


tailment in pasture feed, and in some areas is 


cutting short the silage and other feed crops. 


The July decline in the North Atlantic states 
was exceptionally rapid and the August 1 con 
dition of pastures there was as low as 1936 


slightly lower than in 1933 and 1934 and mark 
edly lower than in any other year of the last 
50 years, according to the Federal Crop Re- 
porting Board. The most severe drought con 


dition was in an area centering in southern 


New York and extending into southern New 
England, northeastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. In part of this area pastures were re 
ported to be furnishing very little feed. Pas- 


tures have been so short that in some instances 
herds have been placed on practically a winter 
feeding basis with a corresponding increase in 
the 


‘was 


and concentrates. The drought in 


Baltimore - Washington - Richmond 


grain 
area 
broken by a 3-inch downpour on August 18 
and 19. 


Another important dairy area where pastures 
the 
southern portions of Wisconsin and Michigan. 


have been reduced by drought included 
In the eastern Corn Belt pastures showed prac- 
tically no change from July 1 to August 1. In 
the southeastern states improvement was gen- 


eral. 


In the western states, pastures suffered as a 
result of dry weather in July, with condition 
declining sharply in Wyoming, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma the Dakotas. 


Extreme drought areas were reported in Ne- 


Kansas, and 
braska, western Kansas, and northeastern Colo- 
rado. 


Milk production per cow in herds kept by 
correspondents on August 


1 averaged about 2 


government crop 
per cent less than a year 
earlier. In some important northeastern dairy 
areas the production of milk was sharply re- 
A recent survey indi- 
the 
pet 


duced by poor pastures. 
the 
United States to be 
cent above the number a vear ago. 


farms in 
half of 


cates number of cows on 


about a one 


Therefore 


August, 1939 


total milk production on August 1 


} 
2 pet 


appears to 


have been between 1 and less than 


on August 1, 1938. 


cent 


For the country as a whole, milk production 
per cow in herds kept by crop correspondents 
on August 1 averaged 15.10 pounds, 
with 15.40 pounds on the 


compared 


same date last year 


Ask Action Against Big Dairy Companies 

Attorney General Murphy has been petition 
ed by a group of congressmen to 
the National 
Corporation and the Borden Co., 


institute pro- 


ceedings against Dairy Products 


the two com 


panies being charged with monopolistic prac 


tices. The petition asked the Attorney General 


to institute legal proceedings, either criminal 
or civil, to dissolve the two companies into their 


The 


asked that the two companies be enjoined from 


local parts and subsidiaries petitioners 


exercising any influence over or conspiring fo1 
the 
of competitive dealers of milk and dairy prod 


the prevention of competition or exclusion 


ucts in areas served by subsidiaries of the com 


panies. They would bar the companies from 
entering into any agreement, or from using 
powers of coercion to establish and maintain 


uniform price for fluid milk or cream or other 
dairy products. 


The purpose of the petition, it was said in 
conclusion, was “to end by orders of the court, 
including preliminary injunctions, the abuses, 


monopoly powers, and destructive influences 
now exercised by said corporations over 12, 
000,000 people on the farm dependent upon the 
dairy industry and 70,000,000 urban consumers 
who rely upon milk as a necessary item of 


food.” 


Signers to the petition were Representatives 


Francis D. Culkin of New York; Clyde H. 
Smith and James C. Oliver of Maine; B. J. 
Gehrmann, Stephen Bolles, Frank B. Keefe 


and Merlin Hull of Wisconsin; 
of North Dakota; Walter 
and R. T. Buckler of 


William Lemke 
Pierce of Oregon, 
Minnesota. 


Schulte Urges Open D. C. Market 


Failing to get a vote on his bill to permit 
the sale of Midwest milk cream on the 
Washington market, Representative Schulte of 
Indiana suggested that the District of Columbia 


and 


commissioners break the monopoly he claim 


controls the Washington milk supply by de- 
claring that an emergency exists with respect 
to the present milk supply, and then open th 
Washington milk 


the 


market to and cream pro- 


duced in areas beyond restricted local 


milkshed. 


In a letter addressed to Commissioner George 
E. Allen, Schulte “T deem it expedient 
that the commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia take some action to protect the peopl 


said: 


of the District between now and the time Con 
gress meets again.* * * *” 


The District of Columbia Commissioners ii 


commenting on Representative Schulte’s sug 
gestion declared that they did not believe the 
could find justification for the declaring of any 
emergency; that the question of whether Dis- 
trict milk regulations were too restrictive had 
that, 
fore, they did not think it would be proper for 


been placed before Congress and there 
the commissioners to attempt to solve the prob 


lem during adjournment. of. Congress 

















Okey ANDING 
UIERVICE.... 


STORE YOUR 


EGGS 
POWDERED MILK 
CASEIN and OTHER 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


with 


NATIONAL 
Cold Storage Co. : 


p 
hs 
t 


Warehouses: 
JERSEY CITY 
(on tracks of Erie R./R.) 


BROOKLYN 
Direct Rail Connection 
with afl railroads 


* 
General Offices: 


19 Hudson St. 
NEW YORK 


Telephone 
Walker 5-6743 
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Prominent East Liverpool, Ohio, Milk Firm Entertains 
C d Public Alike f f Pl d 
ustomers and Public Alike for Day of Pleasure an 
: . p » 
, / 
Fun-making—Dairy Absorbs Share of Expense 
John W. Eiferd, Owner 
N EFFECTIVE good-will builder for a the river. By word of mouth from the Golden come better acquainted with one another and 
miik distributor is that employed by the Star drivers and by half-page newspaper adver- strengthen the bonds of good-will between em- 
Golden Star Dairy operated by the  tisements, the public is advised of the coming ployers and employees. 
Eiferds in East Liverpool, Ohio—a picnic. In event and invited to attend. Considerable expense is involved in staging 
July this dairy staged its second annual event, \ program of activities is planned in advance the dairy picnic in addition to the cost of giv- 
again with great success from the standpoin in such a manner as to maintain interest ing away free coffee, with cream, ice cream and — 
ot attendance, enjoyment of the visitors, and  jhzoughout the day and long into the evening. balloons. Part of the difference between what \ 
satisiaction to the sponsors. This affair proves Ball games, swimming, boxing matches, dancing, the picnickers pay for the amusement rides and 
a gala occasion to all who attend. and fireworks are Lut a few of the features for the regular price is paid |y the Golden Stan 
The entire Rock Springs Park, its amuse- entertainment. Rides on all amusements for this Dairy through a special arrangement with the New 
ments and concessions, are reserved for the dairy picnic cost but one-half of the usual park operators. In speaking of the cost of this 
guests of the Golden Star Dairy. And invita- charge. Swimming costs the children only a annual event E. F. “Stumpy” Ejiferd stated that 
tions are by no means limited to regular cus- dime. The charge for dancing in the evening they consider the expense a good investment \ 
* . . . . . . e . - ‘ j 4 hy, } . ‘ 1 
tomers of the dairy. Cordial invitations are is 40 cents per person. By special arrangement from the standpoint of building consumer good- tl 
: : . F . , : ‘ 1€ | 
broadcast to the entire populace in East Liver- round-trip toll tickets over the bridge are sold . 
. pee ; anim 
pool, Ohio, and Chester, W. Va., just across to the picnickers for 15 cents as against the | 
ge mule 
usual charge of 25 cents 
veal 
1 lor one way. 
EVERYBODY--GET READY--GET SET--and GO! ’ ne the 
” Free Coffee, Cream and nie 
“GOLDEN STAR DAIRY DAY } — 
7 Ice Cream of tl 
Phroughout the day and Dep: 
evening — fre coffee and Pha: 
cream is dispensed to all. I 
, 
In the afternoon slices oi ae 
Golden Star ice cream are eae 
. - T 4 
given free to everyone. ome 
“Stumpy” FEiferd — stated = 
that over 7,000 slices of ice > Ae 
cream were given out, in- Aug 
Jae 
dicating that there were ap- Peal 
proximately that number of QO 
persons who attended. An- ‘ tem| 
other feature that appeals alia ‘ _ — and 
“tall +} ‘ Ee. F. Fiferd, Secretary-Treasure 
especially to the youngsters 0 ' ei shies aad _ held 
" is tl fy dietrihastins f Will and increasing a more friendly ai cooper- J ‘ 
' . the tree distribution of feel “tin i aeileae $ thee will 
‘ balloons. F1 barvscey —" ative teeing betweci i ers Ol ry 
valloons. ven though mos <a erat 
eS of them do not last very organization. “ye 
- 0 
lone. t1 — ’ Outstanding Route Man 
A long, they provide many An “ : 
Coffee with Cream BS 4s ICE CREAM thrills for the kids M hile a Review representative was discussing 
From 11 A.M. To 1 P.M. Ce AT 2 P. M. ’ y rep v : 
And 5 P.M. To7 P.M. ays FREE BALLOONS Cis ‘the ettaien at ei ht lake ek i “Snes” oe ot 
picnic all emplovees of the Golden Star drivers drove up to the platiorm. 
‘ % : : 1 , wre. vete 
REDUCED FREE | dairy attend. Mingling with Changing the subject he stated, “There is one 2 
7% 8 ; \ anin 
ROUND TRIP TRANSPORTATION ATTRACTIONS i: ea a a of the test men we have. In seventeen years he 
TO PARK FOR GOLDEN STAR . crowds they greet cus- © gudbgar semana of d 
DAIRY DAY 3 BOXING BOUTS AT7 P.M tomers and friends and inci- las not missed a single wo ng day. He is so 
i ing Pl. : 1 > | 1 - that one re | tol man 
Get Tickets At Following Places Seiieients Greet Guise Grekem Ye. Rags dentally becom acquainted punctual on his route a ustomers have told 
ousnideaiae ee aa cike oles O'Brien — Semi-Finals: Norman Fitch Vs. Muddy f ’ ° ‘ . | Re | . : 
Householder Grocery, Clark Ave. Dawson's Co Kurtz—Main Bout Tad Diloreto Vs. Steve Kiwa- with many others who late! us that they can set their clocks by the time of “) 
fectionery, Main St-—Children 20c, Adults 30c lick, ’ é ; i ] \] luri l hat | I } 
eT en inet are to become Golden Star his arrival. so, during the years tnat he has § = 
"San, Se’ Phong nesouri"tee a FIREWORKS a a | “gpa a SA ae + tee Wee 
——— iva “Earn” Ve AT 11 P.M. Dairy customers. In_ the een with us he has the record of never Naving @ vet, 
ORTHSIDOE . s , * F : = P ; wr eis be <. : 
Menanny’e orcery, Be Clan Ave Ave. Pertere Gree Al I RIDES If, PRICE vening all he fice ovees ost one of his custome ds ~~ s mmpetitor. rh : ; gres 
orate Gant SC eae -cnmaren 1 SWIMMING — Children ........ 10 gather together with ¢h ord is so. outstanding it is considered that 
julte 2S , if 
ps PLEASANT HEIGHTS ; DANCING 40c..-.. senior Eiferd, and his sons notcewortay. \ Sor 
meee Sindh Sa SremeesCullaren ta, AdSNe From 8:30 to 11:30 P. M ; . . : oe Bees 
"Se To Ed McGraw And His fohn ud = “Stumpy”, to Since the senior Ejierd started the business nd 
4 Orchestra : — . ¢ ; —- 
picnic and nave sort ot on a very small scale seventeen vears ago the § fide 
REDUCED BRIDGE FARES FOR AUTOS—15¢ ROUND TRIP eae a aS Be ; “hia, NESE ea ' 
TICKETS CAN BE SECURED AT ALL PLACES MENTIONED ABOVE EXCEPT BUS OFFICE family gathering. | he se record ot the firm has been one steady roLk- F mar 
EVERYBODY WELCOME) 030 ie cog Su une tts 
+ kiferd organization to be- that section. * 
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WAREHOUSE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bill yourselves care 
Warchouse Company 


St. Charles Air Line Delivery 


cars to 


COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


cars to yourselves care of Detroit 
Co., 14th Street yards, 
Delivery 


Bill 
Michigan Central 


LACKAWANNA 


SCRANTON, 


cars to yourselves care of 
Storage Co. via Buffalo-D., L. & W. or 
all the way 


PENNA. 
Bill 





CHICAGO COLD STORAGE 


of Chicago Cold Storage 


DETROIT REFRIGERATING 


Refrigerating 


COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


Lackawanna 
Erie 








Cold 





704 Wyoming Ave. 


COLD STORAGES 
BUTTER 


Eggs - Poultry - Meat - Cheese - Etc. 


Amply Financed - 


AFFILIATED 


in Ideal Locations for 


Low Insurance 


Accessible to All Markets 








Veterinary Assn. Meet 


New Discoveries In Dairy Cow Diseases 
Place On 


Coming Memphis Program 


To Occupy Important 


\mes, lowa.—Recently discovered facts about 


the medical treatment of many disease of farm 


animals—including cattle, dairy cows, horses, 
mules, sheep, swine and poultry—will be re 
vealed during the 76th annua! convention of 
the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
according to Dr. H. D. Bergman, President 


of the A.V.M.A. Dr. Bergman is head of the 

Department oi Veterinary Physiology and 

Pharmacology of Iowa State College, Ames 
Reports of research work by notable scien- 


tists, bacteriologists, parasitologists, famous an 
imal surgeons and teachers of veterinary medi- 
cine will make up a large part of the program 
of the convention, which will be held fron 
August 28 through September 1 in the Hotel 
Peabody, Memphis, Tenn 

On the last day of the meeting, Friday, Sep 
tember 1, a horse and mule clinic, a cattle clink 
and a sheep, swine and poultry clinic will b 


held during which the assembled veterinarians 


will be shown, through demonstrations and op- 


erations on animals, the newest clinical methods 


of veterinary science 
Knowledge To Aid Disease Fight 


“This new knowledge will enable the nation’s 


veterinarians to more effectively with the 


cope 
animal diseases which annually destroy millions 
me,” Dr 


of dollars of American farm ine: Bere 


man predicted 
“During the 76 years of the American Vet 
1 Association’s existence, the 


erinary Medica 


veterinary profession of America has been ag 


gressively fighting the various animal plague 


that have afflicted the 1 stock of the country. 
Sonic ot these ave beer eradicated entirely. 
nad ot I brought unde itrol I am con- 
dent that ne strides in this direction will be 

ide at the Vlemphis nvention of the A. \ 
M. A 


Equine encephalomyelitis will be one of tl 


Augusi, 1939 


most important topics at the convention. Dr. 
H. W. Schoening of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agri- 


Washington, D. C discuss it as 
Carl F. 


veterinary 


culture, will 
Dr 


fessor in 


Schlotthauer, associate 


The 


will pro- 


Mayo 


medicine, 


Foundation, Rochester, Minn 


Dairy Cow Ills To Be Discussed 


will be 


lor instance, 


Cattle and dairy cow diseases given 


much attention at the convention 


one paper will deal with “Gastrointestinal 
Worm Parasitisms of Cattle’ and another with, 
“Diseases in Feeder Cattle.” “Bang’s Disease 
and Its Contre! in the Dairv Herd” will be 
discussed by Dr. W EK. Cotton, protessor oi 


veterinary medicine, Alabama Polytchnic In- 


stitute, while Dr. Frankli \. Clark, milk 
specialist with the U. S. Public Health Service, 
will talk on. “Some Present Trends in Milk 
Sanitation.” 

Other papers will be: “New Phases of Milk 
Control Work” and “A Thorough Understand 
ing Between Milk Producer, Inspector and 
Laboratory Technicia 

To Hold Section On Poultry 

Knowledge Oot pouit lise aises 158 xpected 
to be increased by a Section on Poultry whicl 
vill present such papers as, “Studies on Pullet 
and Hen Mortality.” “Indoor Hen-Battery 
Mortality,” The Relationship of Ruptured 
Yolks to Fowl Paralysis,” and “Fowl Typhoid 
in Turkey Poults.” 

Che animal clinics are expected to reveal 
much new technique yperations upon farm 
inimals 

The cattle clini iil include demonstrations 


on: sterility, diagnosis of mastitis, artificia! in 


semination, spraying oi heifers and miscellane 


ous cattle operations Phe swine and 


heep, 


poultry clink will ] ive lemor Strations on 


ow cholera, swine erysipelas, Caesarian Opera- 


tion in Swine, coccidiosis in poultry and tuber- 
culosis in poultry 

Chere will also he i clink on restraint of 
large animals dealings ith actual restraint and 


anesthetic restraint. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY SURVEY 


Securities and Exchange Commission Is- 
sues Data On Eight Companies 
rhe 


made 


Washington, D. C Securities and Ex 


change Commission public on August 
16th data 


dustry, continuing its series of r 


selected on the dairy products in 


ports known 
as the “Census of American Listed Corpora 


tions.” 


The eight dairy preducts companies surveyed 
$708, 
si, 


1936, $624,000.000 


had a combined volume of business of 


QO0,000 in the December 
1937, against $678,000,000 in 


in 1935 


fiscal year ended 


and $577,000,000 in 1934, it is stated 


Combined balance-sheet book value 


assets at 
» 


totaled $374,000,000 for 1937, against $373,000,- 


000 in 1936, $359.000,000 in 1935. antl $393.000. 
000 in 1934 

Combined pront atte all charges vas $19 
QOO0,006, or 2.7 per cenit ot sales for 1937, against 
$24,006,000, yt 3.5 per cent of sales in 1936, 


$16,000,000 or 2.0 in 1935, and $13,000,000 o1 


23 in 1934 Dividends paid bv these enter 
prises totaled $17,000,000 in eacl i the vears 

[he companies studied are Beatrice Cream 
ery Co., Borden Co., Chapman’s Ice Cream 
Co., Creameries of America, In Dixie Ice 


Golden 
Pet 


State Co., National Dairy 
Milk Co., and S. M. A 


(ream Co., 
Products Corp.. 
Corp 


~~. 


STENDER NAMED MANAGER 


Wausau, Wis A. F. Ste er pliant 
uperintendent for th Antigo Milk Product 
Co-operative, h been named manager of th 
\Miarahtno Co-operative Dairy Association ere 

— —- <- 

YOUTHFUL ROBBERS SENTENCED 

Noblesville ] (k.B iw Indianapolis 
youths, each 17 years old, were tenced to 
two to five years in the Indiana Reformat 
for robbing the Carmel (Ind.) Creamery. Both 
pleaded guilty They told the court thev had 
entered the place on three occasions during the 
last veal 
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Ice Cream Meeting Plans 


Dairy Industry to Head West This Fall 
For Annual Conventions and Exposi- 


tions—Tentative L A. L C. M. Program 


It’s “Westward Ho!” as the slogan for, the 
entire dairy industry as plans shape up for the 
big month—-October—in San Francisco, with 
the Ice Cream, Milk and Supplies Associations 
holdng forth during the week of October 23, the 
National Dairy Show in full swing, the Golden 
Gate Exposition, and the scenic glories of the 


west at their autumnal best. 


The associations have announced to the in- 


dustry two special trains which are planned 


for their convenience. Descriptive folders, with 


dates, rates, itinerary from main points east, 


promise splendid transportation for westward 


jurneying patrons. 
Special Transportation Arranged 


The Special New 
York, October 16, and arrives at San Francisco, 


Dairy Industries leaves 
Saturday, October 21, with several scenic side 


trips efi route to enhance the journey. 


The Corivention Special leaves Chicago, Octo- 
ber 19, arriving in San Francisco, Sunday, Octo- 


ber 22, with stops at Omaha and Salt Lake City. 


With the opportunity for such delighful travel 
with congenial companions made available at the 
very advantageous rates quoted, it is believed 
that the majority of the industry are planning 
transportation West” via one of the 

in October. 


to “buy 
“specials” 


Descriptive folders may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manuiacturers, whose headquarters. are 
at 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


President Barritt. Urges. Attendance 


In a recent statement, President. W. J. Barritt 
of the International Association. says: 


“Especially happy is the choice of San. Fran- 
cisco for the 39th annual. convention. of. the 
International. Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers tor October 23, 24, 25,.1939: 

“Not only is the Golden Gate Exposition: being 
held on Treasure Island. in. San. Francisco Bay, 
but the National Dairy Show, Dairy Industries 
Exposition and. convention: of the- International 
Association of Milk Dealers during the same 
week,. make this the focal point for the entire 
dairy industry in 1939. 

“The opportunity to’ see first hand the scope 
of vur 1dustiy on the west coast. will;. I: am 
sure, be eagerly welcomed by our entire Asso- 
ciation. So too will the privilege of meeting 
on their ‘home grounds’ the host of active mem- 
bers whom we have glimpsed only occasionally 
at the eastern conventions, or whom perhaps 
we know only from. our printed membership 
records. 

“As President of the International Assonation 
of Ice Cream‘ Manufacturers it is indeed a 
privilege to invite the entire ice cream industry 
to San Francisco in October. 

“A fine convention, in a gréat and unique 
city—with our western friends ready to prove 
that no hospitality exceeds that of the West— 
and special trains planned to facilitate the west- 
ward journey! 

“All aboard for San Francisco!” 


The Ice Cream Sessions 


Anouncement is made from the executive 
offices of the International Association of the 
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tentative schedule of sessioris for the 39th an- 
nual convention scheduled for October 23, 24, 25, 
1939, at Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco. 


As now planned, the schedule is set tenta- 
tively as follows: 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 23RD 
9:00 A.M, 


registration opens 
9:30 A.M. 
Executive Committee meeting 
Other Committee meetings 
1:30 P.M. 
General Session 
7:00 P.M. 
Directors Dinner 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24TH 
Nominating Committee Breakfast 
Resolutions Committee Breakfast 
9:30 A.M. 
Second General Session 
1:30 P.M. 
Third General Session 
Auspices: Merchandising 


First 


sjoard of 


Council 
7:00 P.M. 
Council Dinner 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 25TH 
9:30 A.M. 
Fourth General Session 
Auspices: Controllers’ Council 
11:30 A.M. 
susiness Meeting, LAICM 
12:30 P.M, 
Board of Directors Luncheon 
1:30 P.M. 
Fifth General Session 
Auspices: Production and 


Controllers’ 


Annual 


Laboratory 
7:60 P.M. 


Council 
Annual Banquet 


In addition to the sessions listed, a delightful 
program of entertainment is being outlined for 
the women visitors. 


Program. Committees Working 
To make each of the sessions outstanding, the 
executive office and various program committees 
of the International Association are completing 
arrangements for unusually strong and pertinent 
the array of well 
known and. authoritative speakers selected add 


subject material to which 
exceptional prestige. 

Each committee feels that definite contribu 
tion' to' the industry’s iriformative data will be 
made by the program for which its section bears 
responsibility. 

The general'sessions present several new faces 
to the industry. Distinguished speakers, whose 
guarantee the 
of messages they bring, will present 
the economic 


records of- accomplishrierit 
authenticity 
the 


pictute. 


factual: aspects: of present 


Complete details of the program will be sent 


to the industry in the near future. It’s going 
to be a fine convention. 


Personnel of the section program committees 


follows: 
MERCHANDISING COUNCIL ICE 
MERCHANDISING INSTITUTE, INC. 


Hugh F. Hutchinson, Chairman 
Lewisburg Ice Cream Co. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


CREAM 


U. F. Asselin Anthony Menafra 
Asselin Cry. Co. A. Cardani, Inc, 
Norway, Mich. Long Island City, N. Y 
James Cooper Vv. M. Orear 


Borden's Dy. & Ice C. Co. 
165 N. Washington Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ideal Pure Milk Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Louis J. Wainer 


James E. Kearney Penn Dairies, Inc. 
General Ice Cream Co. Lancaster, Pa. 
Rochester, N. Y. E. L. Walker 
Frank D. Lawrence Arden Farms, Inc. 


Quality Ice Cream Co. 1900 W. Slauson Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Los Angeles, Cal. 
B. J. Loftus A. J. Claxton, Manager 


Abbotts Dairies, Inc. White Mountain Cry. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Lima, Ohio. 


PRODUCTION AND LABORATORY COUNCIL 
W. R. Thompson, Chairman 
Qualitee Dairy 
San Diego, Cal 
T. R. Adams a. A 
Penn Dairies 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Mattson 
Ives Ice Cream Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ed. Branstetter Harold Pratt 


Prairie Dairy b. ua. Dairy Prods. Co. 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. J. Carver R. J. Quirie 


The Borden Co. 


United Farmers Co-op. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Cry. Assn., Inc. 


H. F. DePew Soston, Mass. 

Luick Ice Cream Co, E. J. Smith 

Milwaukee, Wis. Carry Ice Cream Co. 

D. O. Lamb Wasington, D. C ( 


Creameries of America 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. H. Stabler 
Arden Farms, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONTROLLERS’ COUNCIL 
W. C. Blunk, Chairman 
Golden State Co., Ltd. 
San Franciscu, Cal. 

€. A, Armitage H. W. Schuelke 
United 


Inc ' 





Farmers Co-op. Southwest Ice & Dairy 
Cry. Assn., Inc, Produ 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
2 W. Credicott H. C. Thomas 
Freeport Dairy Prods. Co. Harrington & Co. 
Freeport, Ill. Dushore, Pa 


> 


ts Co, 


MILK COW CENSUS INTERESTING 





The number of milk cows and heifers on 
farms in the United States on January 1, 1939, 
totaled 25,093,000, according to Edna M. Jor- 
dan, assistant agricultural statistician, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. On January 1, 1921, 
there were 31,455,000 cattle and heifers in this | 
country. This indicates an increase of 3,638- 
000 head in 1939 over 1921. 

It is a matter worthy of note that the in- 
North Central, South 
Central, South Atlantic and Western states. In 
fact there was a decrease of 86,000 head in the 
North Atlantic states. 


Much has been said relative to the effect: of 


crease has been in the 


the A-\A crop curtailment proram on the dairy 
the 
quite generally 


business of various 1as been 


sections. It 


believed in dairy circles that 


it has resulted in-a marked'expansion of- dairy- 


ing in the Southern cotton states. The figures, 
however, fail: to substantiate this idea. In the 
North Central 1934 when the AAA 
program became effective there were 14,010,000 
milk cows and heifers; in 1939 the number has 
shrunk to’ 12,621,000 head. In the South At- 
lantic states there were 1,982,000 head in 1934 
and 1,965,000 in 1939. In’ the South Central | 
states were 5,342,000 head in 1934 and § 
5,052,000 in 1939. The Western states reported 
2,341,000 head in 1934 and 2,169,000 in 1939, 
In the North Atlantic states there were 3,256,- 
000 dairy cattle in 1934 and 3,286,000 in 1939, 

If these statistics present a true picture of 
dairy expansion in the South there has ac- 
tually been a decrease in dairy animals there 
under the AAA crop control program. It may 
be pointed out, however, that in all probability 
there has been a decrease in share croppers’ 
pine-cup cows, but an increase in high-yielding 
milk cows on commercial dairy farms. Milk 
production in the South can be vastly increased 
without any increase in the total number of milk 
cows. It is well known that if the 7,017,000 
dairy cows and heifers in the South Atlantic 
and South Central states were producing milk 
at a high yield per cow as those of the North| 
Atlantic and North Central states, the South 
now would be a leading dairy section. On De- 
cember 1, 1938, in herds kept by government 
crop reporters, milk produced per milk cow in 
the North Atlantic states averaged 15.17 
pounds. The average milk yield of the cows 
in Mississippi on the same date was 6.3 pounds. 


— 


states in 


there 


seach satieetisdiiemneniaia dtiiaddliiaaieeandiement eee 


a 
Kan.— Franklin Ice Cream Co. 
has started the construction of a new $20,000 


Tonganoxie, 


unit at its plant here. The company is a sub-J 
sidiary of National Dairy Products Co 
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Milk Between Meals 


Yale Experiments With Supplementary 
Feeding of Workers Reveal Increased 
Efficiency and Improved Health 
better more 
cheerful attitude toward their work—all these 
things were accomplished by 


Fewer absences, dispositions, 
giving office em- 
milk 
bananas, report Drs. Haggard and Greenberg of 
Yale University 


ployees between-meal feedings of and 


following an important study 
which they recently carried on 

Several years ago these same scientists estab- 
lished on a scientific basis the well-known fact 
that a little food goes a long way in preventing 
and late-afternoon 
Dairy 
workers did more work and 


late-morning 
the National 
factory 


“slump,” 
found that 
felt better 
when they were given between-meal feedings of 
milk their 
work was consistently better all day than that 


says 


Council. They 


and angel food cake Moreover, 


of the workers 
fox id. 


who did not receive additional 


Workers Given Milk and Bananas 


The new study which Drs. Haggard and 
Greenberg have just reported was made in a 


The 120 
clerical workers, from 18 to 48 years old. 


large office, subjects were women 
The 
control group, which received no supplementary 


The 


were given 


feeding, consisted of 40 members. other 


two groups of 40 members each 
milk and bananas in the mid-morning and mid- 


afternoon. 


A record of absence was kept for each woman 
for the seven-month period of the experiment. 
Also each woman filled in questionnaires at in- 
tervals, on which she recorded her impressions 
of the benefits of the milk-and-banana feeding. 


Absences Reduced By Almost One-Half 


The effect of the between-meal milk-and- 
banana feeding on the number of absences was 
striking. The average for the control group 
who received no extra food was 14.9 days per 
the received the 
milk-and-banana supplement were absent an av- 
erage of only 9.1 davs per thousand, a little 


more than half the amovnt shown by the con- 


thousand. But groups who 


trol group. 


Workers Report Better Health 


On the questionnaires which were filled in 
by the workers, 91 per cent of them reported 
that they liked the supplementary feeding and 
wished to Most of them 
said they felt better and were less tired and 


have it continued. 
nervous during the months when feedings were 
given. Many 
One girl said, “The feedings have helped me 


reported improved dispositions. 
to concentrate and they have certainly helped 
my disposition and nervousness. My parents 
have commented upon 
arriving at home.” 


my good nature upon 


Milk Best Food Between Meals 


Drs. Haggard and Greenberg selected milk 
and bananas because they knew that foods eaten 
between meals should be chosen with the same 
care for a balanced diet as the food of the reg- 
ular meals, says the National Dairy Council 
Nutritionists recommend at least a pint of milk 
daily for an adult, but the average diet does 
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this. Drinking milk 


between meals improves the entire day’s diet, 


not contain as much as 


and provides extra energy for work or play. 
POR le 


CO-OPS. GROWTH TRACED 


Governor Hill of F. C. A. Calls Farmers’ 
Organizations On Sounder Basis 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


operatives are now operating along sounder lines 








“The majority of farmers’ co- 


than was the case back in the 1920s when many 
of them had tae idea they could control prices 
if only they could control the greater part ol 
each year’s supply of the product to be mar- 
keted,” said F. F. Hill, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration, 


Grange League Federation meeting here recently. 


speaking before the 


Most cooperatives,” he continued, “have aban- 
doned the price control idea and now endeavoi 
That is, 
the pace in the field in which they operate by, 

“(1) Providing farmers with the kind and 
quality of farm supplies they need at the lowest 
possible cost and, 


“ 


to act as pace setters. they try to set 


(2) By returning to producers as much as 
possible for the products which they sell. 
“Further, they also try to provide business 
services to farmers at the lowest possible cost.” 
Governor Hill said that in recent years tarm- 
ers’ cooperatives throughout the country have 
quietly but none the less effectively continued to 
render important service. “Farmers’ cooperative 
activities,” declared Governor Hill, “are running 
There 


cooperatives in 


into big figures. 
15,000 the 
which between 10,000 and 
in marketing farm products, purchasing farm 
supplies or performing related services.” 


than 
States of 


are now 
United 


11,000 are engaged 


more 


Sales of farm products and farm supplies, he 
said, now exceed two billion dollars annually. 
Speaking of the size of business of individual 
co-ops, Governor Hill said that nearly 300 have 
reported sales of one million dollars or more 
per year while 34 associations reported sales in 
excess of 10 million dollars. 


— 9 P-o—— 


NEW FOOD SERVICE DIRECTOR 


Miss Dorothy E. Balmanno has been ap- 
pointed director of the Food Service Depart- 
ment of The Borden Co., that company an- 
nounced recently. She has been in charge of 
Borden’s experimental kitchen since November, 
1936. 


Born in Brooklyn, Miss Balmanno has a 
B.S. degree in home economics from William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., and a 
dietetics certificate from Pratt Institute. 

In 1932, she joined the staff of General Foods 
the 
Consumer Service 


Corporation, working in experimental 
kitchen of the Department. 
In December, 1932, she became a lecture dem- 


onstrator for the Maggi Co. 


She continued in this capacity until Septem- 
ber, 1935, when she became assistant director 
of The Great American Tea Co.’s Home Ser- 
vice Department and took charge of testing in 
the experimental kitchen. She occupied this 
position until she came with The Borden Co. 
in the Fall of 1936. 


Miss Balmanno is a member of the Home 


Economics Women in Business Section of the 


American Home Econdémics Association. 
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Milk and Lead Poisoning 


lis Liberal Use Said To Be A Safeguard 
Against Trouble 


“Lead poisoning is the chief hazard to the 
health of today.” This 
statement was made recently by Dr. William 
D. McNally of Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
in an address before the Midwest Conference on 
Occupational Detroit. 


dusts are found containing lead, whether it be 


workers in industry 


Diseases in Wherever 
in mines, smelting, in the manufacture of lead 
pigments, or in the manufacture of storage bat- 
tery plates, lead poisoning is certain to result 


says Dr. McNally. 


The liberal use of milk by workers exposed 
to lead in industry has long been considered an 
important means of combatting the poison. And 
while there is little research to indicate the ex- 
act function of the milk, there seems no doubt 
of its positive value. Clarification of the specific 
contribution of milk, in this case, has undoubt- 
edly been delayed by investigations of general 
preventive measures, largely those effected by 
improvement in plant surroundings, such as bet- 
ter ventilation and hygienic measures, designed 
the assimilation of in- 


to avoid lead through 


halation and ingestion. 


Important as these preventive measures have 
proved to be, the fact that lead poisoning re- 
mains the chief health hazard of industry em- 
phasizes the imperative need for stressing all 
other known health measures as well, including 
the use of liberal amounts of milk. 


Practical Value of Milk 


Practical experience in the use of milk where 
there is danger of lead poisoning is the strong- 
est endorsement of its value. Almost invariably 
physicians in charge of industrial hygiene in 
such plants recommend 
milk whatever 
taken. 


liberal quantities of 


may be 


In general, it is the belief of informed 


additional precautions 
persons that milk is important in such cases, 
directly, because of its favorable effect on the 
general nutrition the worker 
and, indirectly, because it helps the worker to 
One 


“as drugs given to 


and stamina of 
resist the poison to which he is exposed. 
authority points out that 
cure illness are absorbed more rapidly when 
taken into an empty stomach than when taken 
after a meal, so it is with industrial poisons.” 
The same author reminds us that, “The English 
learned years ago to supply workers in lead— 
with a cup of milk or cocoa, free, the first thing 
in the morning and occasionally in the middle 


of the forenoon and afternoon.” One industrial 
medical director in this country has reported a 
striking reduction in lead poisoning in one plant 
when a daily quart of milk was furnished each 


worker experimentally. - 


Occasionally an employer concerned with the 
problem of lead poisoning, although recognizing 
the immediate benefits of milk, has questioned 
the possible ill effects resulting from its long 
continued use. His confusion on this point is 
due to the fact that inorganic calcium is some- 
times administered by a physician to “fix” the 
lead in the bones of persons exposed to, or suf- 
In such cases dan- 

that 
suddenly force the lead from 


fering from, lead poisoning. 


ger is said to lie in the fact illness, at a 


later time, may 
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the bones into the blood and thus cause a case 
of lead poisoning. Because milk is rich, in cal- 
cium, it is sometimes erroneously assumed to 
have the same effect as the inorganic calcium 
therapy in promoting lead storage in the bones. 
Recently the magazine Hygeia, published by the 
Medical 
question in answer to an inquiry on just this 
point. It fact that the 
calcium in milk is balanced with phosphorus as 


American Association, has settled the 


calls attention to the 
calcium phosphate and therefore it is quite un- 
likely that it could materially increase the stor- 
age of lead in the bones. 

In line with the idea that the chief value of 
milk in i 


good general health and 


lead poisoning is its contribution to 
bodily resistance is the 
rapidly growing practice of making milk avail- 
able to employees in all types of factories and 


The milk is 
tween meals and distributed to them by various 


in offices. sold to employees be- 


methods. A recent comprehensive survey in a 
large number of factories showed that there is 
a definitely favorable attitude toward milk serv- 
ice on the part of employers and employees 
alike. Better health, greater resistance and more 
buoyant interest in work and play are the re- 
sults reported. 


7c ___ 


BANG’S DIS. REMEDIES INEFFECTIVE 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Reports 
Tests Show No Value In Medicinal 
Treatments 


Washington, D. C.—No drug or combina- 


tion of drugs has yet been found effective 
in the treatment of Bang’s disease, accord- 
ing to U. S. Department of Agriculture officials 


Re- 


two alleged Bang’s 


engaged in combating this cattle malady. 
sults of recent tests of 


disease remedies confirm previous experience 


with such products. 


the 
the 


Conducted by trained investigators of 
federal Bureau of and 


University of Wisconsin, the tests showed the 


Animal Industry 
products to be of no value as either preventives 
or cures. Chemical analysis of the alleged reme- 
dies also failed to disclose any ingredients likely 
to have any beneficial effect in combating Bang’s 
disease. 

The 


scientifically 


malady is caused by a germ, known 


as Brucella abortus, and the prin- 
cipal manifestation is abortion. Before the true 


nature of the disease was well understood, fed- 


eral officials explain, it was natural to 
licinal 


vantage in 


suppose 


that me substances could be used to ad- 


preventing animals from aborting. 
This view was so widely entertained and ad- 
vanced for years that it has been difficult to 
convince livestock owners of its falsity. 


Testimonia's relating to alleged medicinal 


cures or preventives have sometimes been so 
the discour- 


extravagant as to he alluring to 


aged stock owner. Medicinal substances for the 
this 


almost if not entirely because they 


treatment of disease have gained their 


popularity 
and their value judged at a 
the had natural 


course and abortions had markedly decreased 


were used was 


time when disease run its 
as a result of an immunity acquired from the 


first infection. 
In an outbreak of Bang’s disease in a herd, 
the malady affects the pregnant cows and with- 


in a period of one or two years a large propor- 


tion of cows abort. Some few cattle recover 


from the disease and thereafter remain immune 
or free from infection; others become carriers 
of the 


germ. The latter may produce normal 


calves or may again abort, but in either case at 
time of calving may spread the infectious agent 


to susceptible cattle. 


Although no drug or medicinal compound has 
proved to be effective against the disease, steady 
progress is being made by systematic testing 


of herds, the removal and slaughter of diseased 


animals, and maintenance of proper sanitary 
conditions. This work is conducted coopera- 
tively by cattle owners, state livestock officials, 


S. De- 


officials 


and the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 


partment of Agriculture. In addition, 


engaged in control work report promising re 
sults from 


trom 


calfhood vaccination and, in 


the 


some 


cases, use of approved methods oi 
segregation combined with testing. 
ANNOUNCES NEW CLEANER 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc., has recently is- 
sued a descriptive folder on a new product, 
Magnus Vapor Cleaner. 


This cleaner is designed to give the greatest 
effectiveness and speed to steam or vapor clean- 
ing, combining the principles of soap washing 
with solvent cleaning. The combination of the 
said to result in faster and more 
thorough “cutting” action than is found when 
either is used alone. 


two is 


The new product is offered in two grades— 
one for light duty and one for heavy duty clean- 
ing. Both are light brown pastes, quickly and 
readily soluble in water. 

The cleaner is guaranteed by its makers to 


function satisfactorily in any make of steam or 
vapor cleaning machine. 


A copy of the new folder can be obtained 
by writing to the Magnus Chemical ‘Co., Inc., 
Garwood, N. J. 

— —o— 


NEW CO-OP. MILK PLANT 


\ plant is being erected by the Norfolk Co- 


operative Dairies, and is to be financed by 
W. J. Benjamin, of Potsdam, and Oliver Crabb, 
of Norfolk, who will manage it. It will cost 


about $25,000, which will be deducted from the 
farme's’ milk checks at the rate of 5 cents on 


each 100 pounds of milk delivered. 


The plans and specifications were drawn by 
Burrell Co 


cooling tanks, can 


he Cherry It will have refrigera- 


tion, washers and storage 


room, and there is room to install more equip- 


ment if the necessity should arise, doubling its 





capacity to 100,900 pounds per day. It will 
stand very near the Crabb Cheese Factory 
where any surplus milk can be handled. 
The erection of this plant has been under 
consideration for some time 
_— oe —e 
FORM NEW FIRM 
Cleveland, Ohio.—The Kepus Sales Co., job- 


ber of butter, eggs, cheese and dairy products. 
the 
Toledo, an- 


has opened an cffice and warehouse in 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse, 


nounced John Kepus. president. 
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poe No. TITLE AUTHOR PRICE 
eicials, 400 Market Milk- - - - - - --- - - - Kelly & Clement - - - - - 4.50 
yd De- 401 Milk and Milk Products (2nd Ed) - - - - - - Eckles, Combs and Macy - - 3.50 
7 402 Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Products- - Lucius L. Van Slyke- - - - 200 
Lig rs 403 Questions and Answers on Milk and Milk Testing - - - Publow & Troy - - - - =- 1.25 
Ce ger 404 Questions and Answers on Butter Making - - - Chas. A. Publow - - - - - 1.25 
ods ol : 405 Cheesemaking - - - - - ----- - - » J. L. Sammis - - - - - - 29 
| 406 The Book of Cheese- - ~ - - - - - - « Tom Pek - ~ - - - s 2 
| 407 Condensed Milk and Milk hens (5th Ed) - - - Otto F. Hunziker - - - - - 6.50 
, | 408 Condensed Milk - - - - - - - - - - « = Miyewskd - - - - +--+ 49 
; 409 Ice Cream - - - - - - - = = = = - - - Turnbow & Raffetto- - - - 4.00 
ntly is- 410 Fundamentals of Dairy Science (2nd Ed.) - - - Associates of L. A. Rogers - - 6.00 
wrodact, 411 Judging Dairy Products- - - - - - - - - + Nelson & Trout - - - - - 2.00 
412 Dairy Engineering - - - - - - - - - - - - J. T. Bowen- - - - - - - 3.75 
zreatest 413 Management of Dairy Plants- - - - - - - - M. Mortensen - - - - - - 3,00 
r clean- 414 Dairy Bacteriology - - - - - - - - - - B. W.Hammer- - - - - - 5.00 
washing 415 The Technical Control of Dairy Products - - - - Mojonnier & Troy- - - - - 5.00 
| of the 416 The Principles of Dairying- - - - - - - - Judkins—revised by Richard W. 
i more Smith, Jr.- - - - - - - 3.00 
d when 417 Market Milk and Related Products - - - - - - Sommer - - - - - - - = 6,0 
418 Theory and Practice of Ice Cream Making - - + Sommer - - - - - - - = 5.75 
rades— 
y clean- aad 
kly and And These Others by Well-Known Authorities 
419 Soilless Growth of Plants - - - - - - - - - Ellis & Swaney- - - - - - 2.75 
kers to 420 Pasteurization of Milk From the Practical Viewpoint - - C. H. Kilbourne - - - - - 1.25 
feam or 421 Testing Milk and Its Products - - - - - - - Profs. Farrington and Woll- - 2.50 
422 Testing Dairy Products- - - - - - - - - + J. A. Newlander - - - - - 2.00 
Dealnad 423 The Chemistry of Milk - - - - - - - - - - W.L. Davies- - - - - = 8.00 
». fee. 424 Practical Dairy Tests- - - - - - - - - - - A.D. Burke- - - - - - - 20 
; : 425 Dairy Technology - - - - - - - =- - - - + Larsen and White- - - - - 2.00 
426 Milk and Its Products - - - - - - - - - © Wing - - - - - - = = = 3 
427 Manual of Milk Products - - - - - - - - © Stocking - - - - - - - - 3.00 
428 Marketing of Whole Milk - - - - - - - - + Erdman - - - - - - - - 4,00 
Ik Co- 429 City Milk Supply - - - - --- - - - - H.N. Parker - - - - - - 5.00 
: 430 The Care and Handling of Milk o + ee - - - Prof. H. E. Ross- - - - - 3.00 
— 431 Milk, The Indispensable Food- - - - - ~ + fin §. A Tobe «+ «  ~ 
b. cam, 432 Casein and Its Industrial Application - - - - - Sutermeister and Browne - - 6.50 
= om 433 The Knack of Selling Yourself - - - - - + - James T. Mangan - - - - - 2.50 
rom the 434 Smith’s Computer - - - - - - - = = - © - J. Frank Smith - - - - - 3.00 
lines 435 Smith’s Butterfat Computer - - - - - - - + J. Frank Smith - - - - - 2.00 
436 The Chemistry of Milk - - - - - - - - «- « W.L. Davies = « <« « « = 880 
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| Wants and For Sale 














RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. All ether 
advertisements, $1.00. Limit ef 50 werds. 
More than 50 words, 2c a word additienal. 
Keyed ads care of this publication, 15 
extra. All payments strictly im advance. 








POSITION WANTED—As creamery fore- 
man. Understands manufacturing of milk and 
its products, also maintenance of plant machin- 
ery and plant operation. Understands all New 
York City Board of Health rules, both city and 





country, and can come on short notice. Box 
7141, care this publication. 8-23-2 

POSITION WANTED—By a young man 
with two years’ experience as buttermaker’s 


helper—-capable—best of recommendations by 
former employer. Box 7137, care this publica- 
tion. 8-16-2 





WANTED-—Several men with successful ex- 
perience selling dairy and refrigerating equip- 
ment and supplies. Box 7125, care this publica- 


tion. 8-23-1 
WANTED—100 used poultry feeding bat- 


teries in good condition. Advise promptly what 
you have to offer, giving manufacturer’s name, 
condition of batteries and how long used. Box 


sens care this peaen.. 8-23-3 








WANTED—Carload lots of No. 1 egg white 
in 30 pound cans. To be used for technical 
purposes. Last year’s pack satisfactory. Low 
price essential—f.o.b. New York. Must be 100% 
perfect egg white. Box 7140, care this publica- 
tion. 8-23-2 


FOR SALE—Tubular Pre-heater especially 





built for pre-heating skim milk for powder 
roller. Reasonable price. Michigan Dairy 
Farms Co., Homer, Mich. 8-23-3 





WANTED — A permanent connection with 
large reliable butter manufacturer who is either 
making condensed buttermilk for poultry feed 
or is equipped and interested in manufacturing 
this product for a large distributor in the east, 
who has an established outlet for any volume 
of such buttermilk on a permanent contract 


basis. Write Box 7129, care this publication. 
8-2-10 
FOR SALE—Guaranteed once used 


butter tubs complete with lids, good as 
new. Fine used egg cases complete with 
flats, fillers, lids; additional flats, fillers, 
lids. Any amount, any time. Carlots a 
specialty, trucklots accommodated from 
easily accessible warehouses. Contact us 
for low prices, quality and savings. City 
Egg Case & Butter Tub Corp., 278 Broai- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 7-26-6 














— SOBYS Since 1894 
COTTAGE CHEES- 


Manufactured From Finest of Pasteurized Milk 
and Cream Produced Under N. Y. City Board of 
Health Requirements 
Sodus Creamery Corporation 
Wolcott N.Y. City Phone: STillwell4-3780 New York 








OUR COTTAGE KEEPS 
Summer Trade Demands 
COTTAGE CHEESE 

Fresher Than Ever. 
When you buy REGENT you know 
that each order is creamery fresh. 
MEYER ZAUSNER 

New Holland, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

New York City Address: 175 Franklin Street 








Personal and Otherwise 


(Continued from Page 6) 


lantic City. In his absence Sol. Habel is in 
charge of the Western Union floor office. 


_**Ed. Seaman, of L. D. Schreiber & Co.’s 
New York City headquarters, is putting in a 
two weeks’ holiday at his farm near Pawling, 
ee 


**An interested and interesting visitor on the 
floor of the Exchange last week was Frederick 
Combe of Dublin, Ireland, head of Packing Ma- 
terials, Ltd., of 87 New Wall in that city, manu- 
facturers of egg packaging material and equip- 
ment. Mr. Combe and his wife came over tuo 
the States to take in the World’s Poultry 
Congress and to have a general look at poultry 
and egg industry customs and practices in this 
country. The Combes sailed for home on Fri- 
day last in the Scythia. 


**Gabe Miller of the local organization of 
L. D. Schreiber & Co., Inc., left on Friday 
for a week’s holiday, which he expects to put 
in chiefly on the south shore of Long Island. 


**Aaron Freundlich was back on the job on 
Wednesday last after a protracted holiday motor 
tour of much of the country. Aaron and Mrs. 
Freundlich drove to the Pacific Coast and re- 
turn, covering the Far West from North to 
South. Their trip, which Aaron reports as 
highly enjoyable in all respects, carried them 
9,000 miles and through 19 states and kept 
them away in all about seven weeks. 


**Dr. J. C. Huttar of the G.L.F. headquarters 
at Ithaca has lately been in town once more 
supervising the government’s surplus egg pur- 
chasing program. 


**Everett Fisher of Braiglebrink Farm at 
St. James, Long Island, was a visitor on the 
Exchange floor one day last week. 


**Jack Inkeles, who with his brother Abe 
conducts the business of S. & W. Waldbaum, 
Inc., specialists in Pacific Coast white eggs, 
is back on the market again atter a three week’s 
vacation spent largely in Alaska. Jack and 
“Mrs. Jack” flew to Seattle, spent a few days 
there and went on to Alaska by boat. Fishing, 
especially for salmon and sand sharks, occupied 
much of the time while there. Indians were 
to be seen but no eskimos who live farther north 
than Jack went. He looks upon this trip as one 
of the most interesting he has ever taken. 


**Bert Butts, of George F. Wagner Co. and 
president of the New York Mercantile Ex- 


change, has returned from a ten-day vacation 
spent in the heart of the lake section of Maine 
getting a rest which he has been wanting for 
some years. In fact, this is the first real vaca- 
tion Bert has had in more than 15 years. 


**Tim” Radabaugh, of the 
of the A.A.A. in Washington, is in town for a 
few days. “Jim” always gets a hearty welcome 
on the floor of the Mercantile Exchange but 
his presence there also is the signal for con- 
jecture as to what the Department of Agricul- 
ture is thinking about. 


poultry section 


JOHN S. AMES RE-ELECTED 





Again Named President of American 
Guernsey Cattle Club—Other Officers 


John S. Ames of Langwater Farm, North 
Easton, Mass., who has served since 1936 as 
president of The American Guernsey Cattle 


Club was unanimously re-elected at the annual 
meeting in New York City. 
elected were Charles L. 
Wis., and William H. Peterborough, 
N. H., former Re-elected 
to the executive committee were George Watts 
Hill, Rougemont, N. C.; Dr. A. Munn, 
Janesville, Wis.; Congressman C. C. Bolton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Albion L. Gile of 
Chinook, Wash. 
Karl B. Musser, 
nounced a very 


Vice-presidents re- 
Hill of 
Caldwell, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Rosendale, 


Wayne 


secretary-treasurer an- 


satisfactory increase in busi- 


ness, registered Guernsey females finding a 
greater demand than ever before in the history 
of the 


creasing by 


sales of bulls in- 


1934. 


and transfers 4 per 


organization and the 
79 per cent over Registra- 
tions increased 8 per cent 
cent during the year. 

: that the Advanced Register 
had reached its highest point with 1,041 breed- 
ers testing 9,998 cows. He noted the excep- 
tional trend to mass testing and stated thai 81 
per cent of all animals on test were in herds 
where all the daughters of herd 
rather than selected daughters. 


He announced 


sires are tested 


Over 4,000 yearly records and ten month 
records approved last year averaged 506.6 
pounds of butterfat. Nearly 8,000 Herd Im- 


provement records approved up to the present 
year averaged 8,589 pounds of milk and 423 
pounds of butterfat. 


Mr. Musser reported the surplus of the or- 





ganization increased during the year by $6,202. 
-Y--_—= 
Clear Lake, S. D.—Lloyd Halse, owner and 


manager of the Clear Lake Dairy, has installed 
a new two and one-half gallon ice cream freezer 
and sixty gallon dispenser in his uptown estab- 
lishment. 


PROGRESS B.A. S. 


An Improver for All Dairy Products 
costs less than 4 cents per 100 Ibs. 
Generous Sample on Request 

Cottage Cheese Dressing Buttermilk 

Pull Cream Cheese Ice Cream Mix 

Sour Cream Chocolate Milk 
. + 

Progress Food Specialties 

2500 Lawrence Ave. Chicago, Illinois 

Select Territory Open 
For Jobbers and Distributors 











This should not happen. 


A. M. LOOMIs, Dai 
945 





What Do You Do— 


WHEN SOME GOVERNMENT AGENT 
OR GOVERNMENT RULING 
INJURIOUSLY AFFECTS YOUR BUSINESS? 


Why not do as others are doing— 
Ask me to look after it for you? 


Industry Ceneultant im the National Capital 
enn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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